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ABSTRACT 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  survey  and  analyze  the 
development  of  selected  nongraded  elementary  school  programs 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States*  Data  were  secured  from  thirty 
school  systems  in  which  nongraded  programs  we re  in  operation, 
and  from  professional  writing  on  the  subject. 

Nongraded  programs  seek  to  implement  a  concept  of  con¬ 
tinuous  pupil  progress.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  individualized 
instruction  based  on  the  abilities,  needs,  and  interests  of 
the  pupil.  To  accomplish  these  ends,  major  attention  is 
given  to  the  selection,  classif ication,  and  grouping  of  pupils. 
Some  modifications  in  the  traditional  methods  of  evaluating 
and  reporting  pupil  progress  have  also  been  undertaken. 
Curriculum  content  has  experienced  little  or  no  apparent 
change.  New  methods  of  recording  essential  data  for  adminis¬ 
trative  purposes  were  indicated. 

A  number  of  the  problems  associated  with  the  development 
of  nongraded  programs  appear  to  stem  from  the  firm  entrench¬ 
ment  of  the  graded  school  concept  in  the  minds  of  many  school 
workers  and  parents.  Others  tend  to  reflect  the  scarcity  of 
research  evidence  upon  which  to  base  a  change  to  a  nongraded 


program. 
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The  experimental  and  tentative  nature  of  nongraded  programs 
is  evident.  Further  experimentation  and  research  appears  neces¬ 
sary  if  this  type  of  elementary  school  program  is  to  effectively 
achieve  its  goals  and  secure  acceptance  and  support. 
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CHAPTER  I 


PURPOSE  AND  PLAN  OF  STUDY 

PURPOSE 


The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  survey  and  analyze  the 
development  of  selected  nongraded  elementary  school  programs 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 


NEED  FOR  THE  STUDY 


In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  movement  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States  toward  the  establishment  of  nongraded 
elementary  school  programs  designed  to  implement  a  theory  of 
continuous  pupil  progress.  The  development  of  these  programs 
may  be  seen  as  reflecting  the  persistent  search  by  educators 
"for  answers  to  the  oversystematized  practices  which  character¬ 
ized  the  rigid  application  of  the  graded  school  concept."1 2 

It  is  claimed  that 

Doing  away  with  grade  levels  is  a  means  of 
making  functional  a  philosophy  we  have  been 
talking  about  for  years.  It  is  a  means  of 
adjusting  our  teaching  and  administrative 
procedures  to  meet  the  differing  social, 
mental,  and  physical  capacities  among  our 
children. 

It  is  an  administrative  tool  to  encourage  gnd 
promote  a  philosophy  of  continuous  growth. 


1 

C.  R.  Spain,  H.  D.  Drummond,  and  J.  I.  Goodlad, 
Educational  Leadership  and  the  Elementary  School  Principal. 

New  York:  Rinehart  and  Company,  1956,  p. 136. 

2 

Florence  C.  Kelly,  "Doing  Away  With  Grade  Levels," 
National  Education  Association  Journal,  37 :4,  April,  19^8, 
p.2^2. 
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Anderson 


3 


suggests  that  the  development  of  nongraded 


programs  is  viewed  by  many  educators  as  one  of  the  most 
heartening  developments  in  elementary  education  in  the  last 
fifteen  years.  As  Goodlad  puts  it 


...ungraded  elementary  schools  are  a  light 
in  the  darkness  to  those  teachers  who  look 
upon  arbitrary  grade  standards,  annual 
promotions,  and  repeated  failure  regardless 
of  effort,  as  anti-ethical  to  a  range  of 
pupil  expectations,  continuous  pupil  progress, 
and  success  geared  to  realistic  tasks. ^ 


It  should  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that 


...the  nongraded  elementary  school  is  no 
panacea.  Such  a  school  makes  the  conduct 
of  education  no  easier.  But  the  process 
of  nongrading  lays  bare  long-standing  educa¬ 
tional  problems.  There  is  seen  to  be  a  com¬ 
patibility  between  the  nongraded  structure 
and  continuous  pupil  progress,  longitudinal 
curriculum  development,  and  integrated  learn¬ 
ing.  Having  glimpsed  the  nature  of  this  com¬ 
patibility,  educators  must  then  face  up  to 
the  arduous  process  of  bringing  it  to  life. 5 


It  appears  that  many  Alberta  educators  are  interested  in 
assessing  the  merits  of  a  nongraded  elementary  school  program. 
Experimental  programs  are  in  operation  or  are  being  planned  in 
places  like  the  Edson  School  Division,  the  Edmonton  Public 
Schools,  the  West  Jasper  Place  Public  School  District,  the 
Calgary  Public  Schools,  the  Taber  School  Division,  and  the 
Clover  Bar  School  Division.  There  is,  however,  little 


3 

Robert  H.  Anderson,  "Ungraded  Primary  Classes," 

Education  Digest,  21,  November,  1955,  P.47. 

4 

John  I.  Goodlad,  "Ungrading  the  Elementary  Grades," 

National  Education  Association  Journal,  44,  March,  1955 , 
p.171. 

5 

J.  I.  Goodlad  and  R.  H.  Anderson,  The  Nongraded  Elementary 
School,  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  19^9 >  p.21o. 
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coordinated  resource  material  governing  the  development  and 
operation  of  nongraded  programs  currently  available  to  guide 
Alberta  schools  in  these  endeavors.  Thus,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  a  survey  and  analysis  of  nongraded  elementary  school  pro¬ 
grams  in  other  parts  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  may  yield 
information  which  may  be  of  assistance  in  the  development  of 
these  and  future  programs  in  Alberta.  In  view  of  the  widespread 
interest  in  nongraded  programs  evidenced  in  professional  writing0, 
it  may  also  be  that  the  findings  of  this  study  may  have  signifi¬ 
cance  for  other  school  systems, 

PH0CSDUR3 

The  study  was  limited  to  school  systems  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  It  was  considered  that  nongraded  practices  in 
the  school  systems  of  these  two  countries  would  be  most  applic¬ 
able  to  the  Alberta  scene. 

A  preliminary  letter  was  sent  to  each  Deputy  Minister  of 
Education  in  nine  Canadian  provinces,  excluding  Newfoundland, 
and  to  each  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in 
forty-eight  American  states,  excluding  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  This 
preliminary  letter  requested  the  names  and  addresses  of  any 
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Numerous  articles  on  this  topic  have  appeared  in  such 
professional  periodicals  as  : 

The  Elementary  School  Journal,  1941  to  1960. 
tfhe  Education  Digest.  1941  to  1960. 

The  Nation’s  Schools,  1941  to  1960. 

The  National  Education  Association  Journal,  1941  to  1960. 
Childhood  Education.  1941  to  1960. 
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school  systems  which  had  developed,  or  were  in  the  process  of 
developing,  nongraded  elementary  school  programs.  Forty-six 
replies  were  received:  eleven  states  sent  no  reply.  In  no 
Canadian  province  or  American  state  was  there  evidence  of  any 
planning  or  experimentation  at  the  central  level.  However, 
forty-nine  referrals  were  made  by  the  central  authority  to 
school  systems  and/or  persons  who  had  some  experience  with 
nongraded  programs. 

These  forty -nine  referrals  were  then  approached  by  letter. 
In  response  to  this  letter  seven  curriculum  guides  for  the 
primary  school;  four  handbooks  outlining  that  system’s  basic 
principles  of  introducing  the  unit  system;  two  booklets  on  a 
reading  program  to  fit  a  continuous  progressive  advance;  three 
reports  dealing  with  the  problem  of  exceptional  children;  one 
guide  to  promotion  policies;  and  nine  letters  describing  the 
program  were  received. 

A  further  letter  requesting  specific  information  about 
such  things  as  the  program  of  studies,  reporting  procedures, 
methods  of  evaluating  and  regulating  pupil  progress,  and  the 
like  was  sent  to  thirty-eight  school  districts  and  individual 
schools  listed  as  having  nongraded  programs  in  the  December, 
1958  issue  of  the  National  Education  Association  Journal.? 
Eighteen  of  the  thirty-eight  responded. 

The  materials  and  information  thus  secured  constituted 
the  main  source  of  data  for  this  study.  Included  were  data  on 
nongraded  elementary  school  programs  in  the  following  eight 
Canadian  school  systems: 


Education  Association  Journal.  47:9*  December, 
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1.  Windsor  Public  Schools,  Windsor,  Ontario. 

2.  Hamilton  Public  Schools,  Hamilton,  Ontario. 

3.  Belleville  Public  Schools,  Beneville,  Ontario. 

4.  Kingston  Puolic  Schools,  Kingston,  Ontario. 

5.  Kindersley  School  Unit  Ho.  34,  Kindersley,  Saskatchewan. 

6.  Edmoxxton  Puolic  Schools,  Edmonton,  Alberta. 

7.  Calgary  Puolic  Schools,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

8.  Creston  Elementary  Schools,  District  #5,  Creston, 

British  Columbia. 

Also  included  were  nongraded  program  data  irom  twenty-two 
school  systems  oa  schools  in  tue  U^u.teu  States  as  follows  : 

1.  Corona  Unified  School  District,  Corona,  California. 

2.  Ralph  S.  Hawley  School,  Emeryville,  California. 

3.  Hawthorne  School  District,  Hawthorne,  California. 

4.  Linda  School  District,  Marysville,  California,. 

5.  La  Junta  Public  Schools,  La  Junta,  Colorado. 

6.  College  Avenue  School,  Athens,  Georgia,. 

7.  Coffee  County  System,  Douglas,  Georgia. 

8.  Park  Forest  Public  Schools,  Park  Forest,  Illinois. 

9.  Villa  Grove  Community  Unit  District,  Villa  Grove, 

Illinois. 

10.  Dearborn  Public  Schools,  Dee,rborn,  Michigan. 

11.  Monteith  School,  Grosse  Pointe,  Michigan. 

12.  Van  Dyke  Public  Schools,  Warren,  Michigan. 

13.  International  Palls  Public  Schools,  International  Palls, 

Minnesota. 

14.  Billings  Elementary  Schools,  Billings,  Montana. 

.  v/ashoe  County  School  District,  Reno,  Nevada. 
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16.  Dayton  Public  Schools,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

17.  Cleveland  Public  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

18.  Youngstown  Public  Schools,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

19.  Burlington  Public  Schools,  Burlington,  Vermont. 

20.  Fond  du  Lac  Public  Schools,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin. 

21.  Green  Bay  Public  Schools,  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin. 

22.  Milwaukee  Public  Schools,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

The  materials  and  information  received  from  these  sources 
were  then  examined,  compared,  and  sorted  in  order  to  make 
possible  a  description  of  common  practices  in  nongraded 
elementary  school  programs.  To  facilitate  the  sorting  and 
analysis  of  this  material  eight  major  dimensions  of  these 
programs  were  singled  out  for  special  consideration.  The 
eight  dimensions  selected  were:  pupil  classification,  pupil 
selection,  pupil  grouping,  curriculum  organization,  pupil 
evaluation,  reporting,  promotion  practices,  and  administrative 
records.  These  dimensions  were  considered  to  be  major  areas 
in  which  modifications  of  the  graded  program  appeared  to  be 
taking  place  in  order  to  implement  the  concept  of  continuous 
progress  underlying  nongraded  programs. 

The  results  of  this  analysis  are  given  in  Chapter  IV. 

This  is  preceded  by  two  chapters  which  describe  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  graded  system  and  earlier  attempts  to  modify  it 
as  a  basis  for  better  understanding  the  emergence  of  nongraded 
schools.  An  appraisal  of  nongraded  elementary  school  programs 
and  some  recommendations  for  their  development  and  improvement 
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are  given  in  the  final  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  GRADED  SCHOOLS 

The  nongraded  school  is  an  outgrowth  from  the  graded 
school.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  trace  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  graded  system  in  order  to  show  the  background 
from  which  the  nongraded  school  emerged.  Since  the  growth 
of  the  graded  schools  in  Europe  and  Britain  influenced  the 
educational  programs  in  North  America  a  review  of  these 
backgrounds  appears  necessary. 

EUROPEAN  BACKGROUNDS 

The  roots  of  the  present  elementary  school  are  to  be 
found  in  the  medieval  period  in  Europe.  At  that  time  educa¬ 
tion  was  based  on  a  distinction  of  social  class  and  the 
language  of  instruction.  On  the  one  hand  there  was  the 
upper  class  who  patronized  the  Latin  grammar  schools;  on 
the  other,  the  great  mass  of  the  lower  class,  who  had  no 
need  for  knowledge  of  Latin,  received  the  rudiments  of  their 
education  in  what  Brubacher1  calls  "adventure”  or  "hedge 
schools".  These  were  usually  private  ventures  and  were 
held  under  such  mean  and  impromptu  conditions  as  to  suggest 
"behind  hedges".  Such  schools  had  a  very  emphemeral  existence. 


1 

John  S.  Brubacher,  A  History  of  the  Problems  of  Education, 
McGraw-Hill,  1947,  PP. 384-385. 
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However,  as  Brubacher  points  out,  the  roots  of  the  modern 
elementary  school  originated  in  the  new  vernacular  school 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  more  favored  children,  who  were  destined  to  enter 
the  upper  class  Latin  grammar  schools,  usually  had  their 
early  educational  needs  met  by  governesses  and  tutors  in 
the  home.  Private  schools,  such  as  the  dame  schools,  and 
small  groups  of  children  taught  by  the  vicar  or  vestry 
clerk  made  provision  for  others. 

Probably  the  most  outstanding  educational  writer  before 
the  Protestant  Revolt  was  the  progressive  Catholic,  Luis 
Vives.  Many  of  his  thoughts  reflected  modem  day  educational 
thinking.  For  example,  he  believed  that  the  education  of 
children  was  the  concern  of  both  parents  —  the  father  to 
oversee  everything,  and  the  mother  to  be  the  child1 s  first 
teacher.  At  the  age  of  seven,  boys  were  to  be  placed  in 
public  day  schools  under  competent  schoolmasters.  The 
individual  education  of  pupils  should  be  planned  by  masters 
who  study  each  student  individually,  and  who  adapt  the  course 
each  one  was  to  pursue  to  his  particular  ability.  Since  there 
were  no  tests  available  to  categorize  pupils,  Vives  suggested 
that  boys  enter  the  school  a  month  or  two  in  advance,  in  order 
that  their  capacities  could  be  thoroughly  studied  by  their 
instructors.  Also,  as  a  forerunner  of  modern  ungraded  schools, 
he  advocated  that  four  times  a  year  teachers  should  hold  con¬ 
ferences  at  which  they  would  exchange  their  observations  re¬ 
garding  the  progress  of  the  pupils.  From  these  conferences 
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it  would  be  ascertained  which  ones  would  be  capable  of  higher 
training.  The  seed  of  individuality,  teacher  conferences 
regarding  student  progress,  and  the  acceleration  of  brighter 
students  had  been  planted. 

The  Protestant  Revolt  brought  the  downfall,  in  many 
countries,  of  education  controlled  entirely  by  the  Church. 

Civil  authority,  through  city  and  state  governments,  had  now 
the  obligation  to  establish  and  maintain  schools. 

The  initiative  for  such  a  move  came  from  Philip  Melanchthon 
(1497-1560).  This  scholar  wrote  the  Saxon  church-school  ordi¬ 
nance  which  was  revised  and  approved  by  Martin  Luther.  In 
summary,  the  plan  stated  that  schools  were  to  be  established 
in  every  town  and  would  consist  of  three  groups  of  pupils. 

The  first  group,  extending  over  several  years,  was  for  beginners 
who  took  simple  Latin  studies;  the  second  group  took  more  ad¬ 
vanced  studies;  the  third  group  the  more  advanced  linguistic 
studies.  The  significant  point  was  that  a  simple  plan  of 
grading  was  evident  in  the  three  groupings. 

The  next  advance  can  be  credited  to  John  Sturm  (1507-1589). 

Here  a  definite  grading  system  was  established  in  German 

schools.  As  Eby  points  out. 

Up  to  this  time  German  schools  had  followed 
the  ineffectual  plan  proposed  by  Melanchthon. 

Pupils  had  been  divided  into  three  groups, 
with  a  teacher  for  each;  and  every  individual  with¬ 
in  the  group  was  permitted  to  advance  at  his  own 
pace.  Sturm  substituted  the  plan  whereby  each 
class  had  its  own  teacher  and  instruction  was  care¬ 
fully  graded. 
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Ten  classes  were  projected.  Boys  entered 
the  school  usually  in  their  sixth  year; 
hut  if  exceptionally  bright,  they  could 
enter  a  year  earlier.  Each  class  had  a 
definite  objective,  and  th®  work  to  be 
accomplished  during  the  year  was  set  down 
with  absolute  detail.  Similarly,  the  in¬ 
structional  methods  and  devices  to  be  followed 
were  definitely  formulated  for  each  teacher. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  Duke  Ernst, 
with  the  aid  of  schoolman  Andreas  Reyher,  drew  up  a  plan  of 
school  organization  for  German  schools  in  1642.  The  children 
of  the  villages  were  grouped  into  two  classes  for  the  purposes 
of  instruction.  The  lower  class  studied  the  alphabet  and 
syllables  while  the  upper  class  devoted  its  attention  to 
reading,  writing,  singing,  reckoning,  and  the  like.  Textbooks 
were  prepared  for  each  class  in  the  various  subjects. 

John  Amos  Comenius  (1592-1670)  can  be  regarded  as  the 
first  great  champion  of  the  education  of  the  masses.  As 
Keatinge  reports. 

The  education  that  I  propose  includes  all 
that  is  proper  for  a  man,  and  is  one  in 
which  all  men  who  are  born  into  this  world 
should  share.  All,  therefore,  as  far  as  is 
possible,  should  be  educated  together,  that^ 
they  may  stimulate  and  urge  on  one  another. w 


2. 

Frederick  Eby,  The  Development  of  Modern  Education. 

Englewood  Cliffs,  hew  Jersey  :  Prentice-Hall,  1952,  pp.  91-92. 


3 

M.W.  Keatinge,  The  Great  Didactic  of  John  Amos  Comenius. 
London  ;  Adam  and  Charles  Black,  1896,  p.418. 
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Comenius  organized  a  clear  system  of  schools,  grouping 
the  grades  according  to  the  growth  of  child  to  maturity.  He 
suggested  that  all  schools  should  begin  at  a  uniform  date, 
and  that  children  should  not  be  admitted  at  any  other  time. 

He  proposed  that  a  daily  and  yearly  schedule  of  work  should 
be  followed  so  that. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  are  to  be  so 
divided  that  each  year,  each  month,  each 
week,  each  day  and  even  each  hour .may  have 
a  definite  task  appointed  for  it. 

What  is  important  is  that  he  advocated  a  separate  room 
with  a  special  teacher  to  be  appointed  for  each  class.  As 
Eby  points  out. 

Until  the  time  of  Comenius,  although  pupils 
were  graded  in  a  general  way  into  large  groups, 
they  were  not  taught  in  classes.  Instruction 
was  not  given  to  all  the  pupils  in  a  class  at 
the  same  time;  each  individual  was  taught  separate¬ 
ly.  This  greatly  hampered  the  progress  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  Comenius  undertook  to  show  how  a  single 
teacher  could  11  teach  a  number  of  boys,  no  matter 
how  great,  at  one  time."  Thus  he  anticipated  by 
over  half  a  century,  the  practice  of  simultaneous 
instruction  adopted  by  the  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Schools;  and,  by  almost  two  centuries 
the  similar  practice  of  Pestalozzi,  who  finally 
introduced  simultaneous  instruction  into  perma¬ 
nent  school  practice. 5 

To  substantiate  further  his  grading  idea,  Comenius  recom¬ 
mended  that  there  be  a  text  covering  each  year  of  school  life. 
Further,  in  each  of  these  texts  there  was  to  be  set  down,  in 
graded  order,  everything  suitable  to  the  comprehension  and 
interest  of  the  child. 


4 

Ibid.,  p.326. 

5 

Frederick  Eby,  op.  eit.,  p.185. 
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In  regard  to  subject  matter,  Comenius  was  the  first  to 

apply  a  system  of  grading.  He  noted. 

No  fixed  landmarks  were  set  up,  which  might 
serve  as  goals  to  be  reached  by  the  scholars 
at  the  end  of  each  year,  month,  or  day,  there 
is  a  complete  lack  of  system. 6 

In  conclusion,  the  contribution  of  Comenius  might  be  summed 
up  by  stating  that  he  recognized  the  principle  of  fitting  in¬ 
struction  to  the  comprehension  of  the  child,  and,  further, 
that  such  instruction  should  be  graded,  even  to  the  minutest 
step. 

The  acme  of  the  tutorial  system  was  reached  by  the  Little 
Schools  of  Port  Royal,  Prance,  established  in  1646.  In  this 
system  each  master  was  assigned  no  more  than  six  boys  who  were 
under  his  constant  supervision  day  and  night. 

In  1684  St.  Jean-Baptiste  de  La  Salle,  Canon  of  Rheiras, 
organized  the  Institute  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools.  This  first  effort  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  est¬ 
ablish  a  common  school  system  had  in  it  several  ideas  which 
were  practised  later.  In  this  school  the  pupils  were  divided 
into  groups  of  weak,  mediocre,  and  most  capable.  The  practice 
of  classroom  teaching  was  carried  out  with  monitors  being 
used  for  the  younger  pupils.  A  course  of  study  for  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  was  set  out. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  many  outstanding  educational 
figures  appeared  on  the  scene  —  Rousseau,  Locke,  Herbart,  and 
Spencer,  to  name  but  a  few. 


6 


M.  W.  Keatinge,  op.  cit.,  p.  313. 
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Each  of  these  contributed  greatly  to  the  philosophy  of  education. 
Pestalozzi  ( 1746-1827 ),  firmly  established  the  system  of  grades. 
He  also  recognized  the  principle  of  Comenius  that  instruction 
must  be  graded  according  to  the  growing  maturity  of  the  child. 
Pestalozzi  stated. 

In  all  matters  of  instruction,  it  is  necessary 
to  determine,  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  which 
of  those  constituents  is  fit  for  each  age  of  the 
child,  in  order,  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  hold 
him  back  if  he  is  ready,  and  on  the  other,  not 
to  load  him  and  confuse  him  with  anything  for 
which  he  is  not  quite  ready. 7 

According  to  Pestalozzi  the  student  emerged  as  an  individual 
who  was  capable  of  mastering  graded  subject  matter  suited  to 
his  maturity  at  any  given  point.  He  suggested  that  the  demands 
on  a  child  should  be  consistent  with  the  child’s  ability  to 
achieve.  He  writes. 

Try  to  make  in  every  act,  graduated  steps  of 
knowledge,  in  which  each  new  idea  is  only  a 
small,  scarcely  perceptible  addition  to  that 
which  is  already  known  ••••  Everything  which 
the  child  has  to  learn  must  be  proportioned 
to  his  strength,  getting  more  complicated  and 
difficult  in  the  same  degree  as  his  powers  of 
attention,  of  judgment,  and  thought  increase. ° 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a  grading  of  subject  matter  must 
be  based  on  a  graded  school.  This  graded  school  concept  became 
firmly  entrenched  on  the  basis  of  Pestalozzi’ s  influence. 


7 

J.  H.  Pestalozzi,  How  Gertrude  Teaches  Her  Children, p. 26. 

8  - 

J.  H.  Pestalozzi,  The  Swan  Song,  edited  by  J.A.  Green,  in 
Pestalozzi ’s  Educational  Writings,  London:  E.  Arnold,  19 16, 

PP. 174-175- 
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In  summary,  it  is  evident  that  graded  schools  emerged 
during  the  medieval  period.  During  this  period  educational 
opportunities  were  broadened  to  provide  some  education  for 
the  masses.  The  contributions  of  Vives,  Melanchthon,  Sturm, 
Duke  Ernst,  Comenius,  and  Pestalozzi  brought  attention  to 
the  concept  that  pupils  should  be  grouped  in  such  a  manner 
that  instruction  would  fit  the  comprehension  of  each  child 
according  to  his  maturity  at  any  given  point.  Paralleling 
this  was  the  idea  of  separate  classrooms  in  charge  of  a 
single  teacher  working  with  a  graded  course  of  studies  and 
textbooks. 

BRITISH  BACKGROUNDS 

No  less  important  to  the  development  of  the  graded 
concept  is  the  influence  of  British  educationalists. 

During  the  sixteenth  century  tutors  were  employed  at 

most  great  houses.  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  suggests  in  his  book. 

The  Boke  Named  the  Govemour,  published  in  1531*  that  any 

boy  destined  for  public  life  should  be  removed  from  feminine 

influence  at  the  age  of  seven  and  put  at  his  studies  under  a 

tutor.  Parker  reports. 

In  addition  to  the  instruction  provided  in 
the  Latin  grammar  schools  and  the  dame  schools, 
it  was  very  common  to  teach  children  at  home, 
particularly  among  the  Puritans. 9 


9 

S.  C.  Parker,  A  Textbook  in  the  History  of  Modem 
Elementary  Education,  Ginn  &  Co..  1912,  p.54. 
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John  Locke  (1632-1704)  has  this  to  say  in  regard  to 
tutoring. 

The  great  Work  of  a  Governor  is  to  fashion  the 
Carriage,  and  form  the  Mind;  to  settle  in  his 
Pupil  good  Habits  and  the  Principles  of  Virtue 
and  Wisdom;  to  give  him  by  little  and  little  a 
View  of  Mankind,  and  work  him  into  a  Love  and 
Imitation  of  what  is  excellent  and  praiseworthy; 
and,  in  the  Prosecution  of  it,  to  give  him 
Vigor,  Activity  and  Industry. 

Locke  stated  further  that  he  preferred  the  innocence  of 
the  child  by  rearing  him  at  home  under  the  guidance  of  a 
tutor  rather  than  the  false  sophistication  acquired  at  school. 
Tutors,  therefore,  were  an  integral  part  of  the  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  Britain,  as,  indeed,  they  were  in  Europe.  However,  as 
Eby  and  Arrowood  point  out. 

Tutors,  grammar  schools,  and  universities 
were  to  have  little  part  in  the  reformation 
of  education  in  Great  Britain  and  North 
America;  they  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
actively  to  oppose  this  reformation. H 

The  system  of  grading  the  elementary  schools  in  Britain 
is  not  easy  to  trace.  Parker^  points  out  that  there  was  no 
organized  attempt  to  provide  elementary  schools  in  England 
until  1699  when  the  "Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge" 
was  established.  However,  some  references  to  grading  were 
made  before  that  date  by  various  persons  interested  in  educa¬ 
tion. 


10 

John  Locke,  Some  Thoughts  Concerning  Education,  p.94. 

11 

F.  Eby  and  C.  Arrowood,  The  Development  of  Modern 
Education,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc . ,  1937 »  p. 40d . 

12 

S.  C.  Parker,  op.  cit.,  p.53. 
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Richard  Mulcaster  (1530-1611)  was  the  great  exponent 
of  the  view  that  education  should  he  widely  diffused  and 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  all.  He  offered  a  detailed  plan  for 
elementary  training,  suggesting  six  years  of  elementary  in¬ 
struction  in  the  vernacular.  He  pointed  out  that  the  teacher 
must  study  his  pupils  and  so  adapt  his  offerings  to  the 
abilities  and  needs  of  his  students, 

John  Brinsley,  a  Puritan  schoolmaster  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  believed  that  the  school 
should  be  organized  into  classes  just  large  enough  to  secure 
the  maximum  amount  of  class  work  for  each  pupil.  He  further 
believed  that  pupils  should  be  examined  often  and  with  great 
care, 

Charles  Hoole  (1610-1667),  a  schoolmaster  and  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England,  has  been  acclaimed  by  Watson  as 
"the  most  important  writer  on  contemporary  school  practice  of 
the  seventeenth  century."15  Hoole1 s  writings  emphasized  the 
importance  of  class  organization,  and  the  fact  that  work 
should  be  adapted  to  the  pupil1 s  ability  with  any  new  material 
presented  through  what  the  pupil  already  had  acquired. 

Richard  Edgeworth,  according  to  Eby  and  Arrowood14  ,  must 
be  reckoned  one  of  the  first  in  Great  Britain  to  advocate  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  graded  schools  under  state 
supervision. 


13 

Foster  Watson,  "Charles  Hoole"  in  Cyclopedia  of  education, 
3,  Hew  York  :  Macmillan,  1913,  p.  308. 

14 

F.  Eby  and  C.  Arrowood,  op.  cit.,  p.  606. 
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Mention  must  be  made  of  the  so-called  ''dame"  schools. 

These  were  not  unknown  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen¬ 
turies,  although  they  became  quite  common  during  the  eighteenth 
century.  As  the  name  suggests,  the  children  were  taught  in  the 
home  of  the  schoolmistress,  or  dame. 

This  excerpt  from  Edmund  Coote's  textbook  for  elementary 
schools,  as  reported  by  Watson,  sums  up  what  type  of  schools 
these  were. 

To  the  unskilful,  which  desire  to  make  use 
of  it  for  their  own  private  benefit,  and  to 
such  men  and  women  of  trade,  as  Tailors, 

Weavers,  Shopkeepers,  Seamsters,  and  such 
others  as  have  undertaken  the  charge  of 
teaching  others  ••••  thou  mayest  sit  on  thy 
shop-board,  at  thy  books  or  thy  needle,  and 
never  hinder  any  work  to  hear  thy  scholars. ^5 

Cubberley  notes  that  instruction  in  the  eighteenth  century 

was  by  the  individual  method.  He  points  out. 

The  school  hours  were  long,  the  schoolmaster's 
residence  or  place  of  work  or  business  was 
commonly  used  as  a  schoolroom,  and  such  regular 
schoolrooms  as  did  exist  were  dirty  and  noisy 
and  poorly  suited  to  school  purposes.  Schools, 
everywhere,  too,  were  ungraded,  the  school  of 
one  teacher  being  like  that  of  any  other  teacher 
of  that  class. 

The  introduction  of  the  Primer,  originally  a  simple  manual 
of  devotion  for  the  laity  compiled  without  any  thought  of  its 
use  in  the  schools,  was  the  beginning  of  a  textbook  upon  which 
grading  was  later  possible.  When,  however,  the  alphabet  was 


F.  Watson,  English  Grammar  Schools  to  1660,  Cambridge 
University  Press,  19°9j  p.156. 

16 

E.  P.  Cubberley,  The  History  of  Education,  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  1920,  p.45?I 
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prefixed  to  it,  along  with  a  few  syllables  and  words  it  became 

a  first  reading  book  for  children.  According  to  Cubberley, 

There  was  at  first  no  attempt  at  grading, 
illustration,  or  the  introduction  of  easy 
reading  material.  About  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  illustrated  Primer, 
with  some  attempt  at  grading  and  some  ad¬ 
ditional  subject-matter,  made  its  appearance. ^ 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  came  into 

being  a  system  of  education  for  children  known  as  the  monitorial 

system.  Originally  conceived  by  the  Reverend  Andrew  Bell  (1753- 

1832),  under  whom  it  is  known  as  the  "Madras  Plan"  (and  later 

brought  to  fruition  by  Joseph  Lancaster  (1778-1838)),  it  was  a 

means  of  attempting  to  teach  a  vast  number  of  children  with 

but  little  expense  and  few  teachers.  In  brief,  the  plan  called 

for  the  master  first  to  instruct  the  monitors.  Then,  each  of 

these,  in  turn,  was  required  to  impart  this  knowledge  to  nine 

or  ten  pupils  under  his  control.  Thus  a  single  teacher,  or 

master,  was  able  to  direct  the  instruction  of  a  very  large 

number  of  pupils.  Duggan  reports, 

The  monitorial  system  provided  the  sole  op¬ 
portunity  for  thousands  of  poor  children  to 
receive  any  kind  of  education,  the  schools 
were  efficiently  organized  and  disciplined, 
the  work  was  thoroughly  systematized,  the 
children  were  well  graded,  and  received  a 
fair  knowledge  of  the  elementary  subjects.... 

It  served  to  discredit  the  one  rgom,  one-teacher, 
ungraded  school  that  prevailed. 


17 

Ibid. .  p, 441, 

18 

Stephen  Duggan,  A  Students*  Textbook  in  the  History  of 
Education.  New  York  :  Appleton-Century-Crof ts,  Inc.,  1948,  p.293. 
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Parker  says, 

Children  were  carefully  classified  according 
to  attainments  into  larger  or  smaller  groups. 

This  careful  grading  was  an  important  innova¬ 
tion,  and  it  was  carried  out  so  effectively 
in  relation  to  the  time  program  that  often  a 
child  could  recite  with  a  group  at  one  stage 
of  advancement  in  arithmetic  and  with  another 
group  at  a  different  stage  of  advancement  in 
reading  or  spelling,15 

The  influence  of  the  graded  school  concept  was  also 

reflected  in  the  thinking  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 

Education  in  1839.  This  committee  considered  a  project  for 

a  National  Normal  School.  To  prepare  teachers,  a  "model 

school"  for  children  between  three  and  fourteen  years  of  age 

v/as  suggested.  Adamson  notes. 

Its  pupils  7/ere  to  be  grouped  in  classes  of 
forty  or  fifty  children,  each  class  in  its 
separate  room,  with  a  gallery  for  numbers 
above  fifty,  when  the  matter  of  instruction 
did  not  demand  a  less  number  of  pupils  in  a 
group. 20 

The  scheme  was  soon  withdrawn  in  the  face  of  Parliamentary 
opposition.  However,  the  idea  of  children  being  grouped,  or 
graded,  in  separate  rooms  is  important. 

Thus,  it  r/ould  appear  that  the  monitorial  schools  were 
the  first  real  step  in  the  grading  of  elementary  pupils. 

Here  the  children  advanced  individually  and  by  subject  as 
their  progress  warranted,  until  they  nad  gone  as  far  as  the 
instruction  went  or  the  teacher  could  teach.  Prom  this 


19 

S.  C.  Parker,  on.  cit.,  p.  106 

20 

J •  TJ7.  Adamson,  A  Short  History  of  education,  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1922,  p.  294. " 
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point  on  the  division  of  the  elementary  school  into  classes 
and  the  emergence  of  a  graded  organization  proceeded  by  well- 
defined  steps.  Cubberley21  suggests  a  three-step  procedure. 
The  first  was  the  division  of  the  school  into  two  schools, 
one  more  advanced  than  the  other,  such  as  primary  and  grammar. 
The  second  was  the  division  of  each  school  into  classes,  which 
meant  the  employment  of  assistant  teachers,  or  "ushers",  to 
help  the  master.  With  the  employment  of  additional  teachers 
came  the  provision  of  small  recitation  rooms  off  the  main, 
large  classroom.  The  third  step,  logically,  was  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  new  type  of  school  building  with  its  smaller 
classrooms  for  single  classes.  By  i860  the  reorganization 
of  school  work  dividied  the  school  into  a  number  of  classes, 
or  forms,  or  grades  with  a  teacher  assigned  to  each.  With 
this  advance, 

••••  it  was  possible  to  sort  and  grade  the 
pupils  by  ages  and  advancement,  outline  the 
instruction  by  years,  and  the  modern  graded 
elementary  school  was  at  hand. 22 


21 

E.  P.  Cubberley,  op.  cit. t  pp.757* 

22 

Ibid.,  p.758. 
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The  influence  of  European  and  British  educational  thought 
xvas  evident  in  the  development  of  graded  schools  in  the  Unitea 
States. 

The  early  American  educational  system  inherited  the  two- 
class  system  of  schools  from  Europe.  These  were  somewhat  re¬ 
fined.  On  the  one  hand  was  the  system  for  the  social  classes 
who  aspired  to  leadership  in  the  church  and  state;  on  the  other, 
was  the  common  school  system  supplemented  by  various  private- 
venture  and  philanthropic  schools —  the  dame  school,  zhe  infant 
schools,  and  the  monitorial  schools.  These  were  all  ungraded 
schools. 

As  Bruoacher  points  out. 

Originally,  the  American  common  school  was  a 
one-roomed  graded  school.  The  number  of  classes 
that  were  "heard"  by  the  sirigxe  teacher  in  charge 
varied  wi oh  a  number  of  circumstances....  princi¬ 
pally  the  pupil1 s  age  and  tne  subject  taught. 

But  as  children’s  levels  of  achievement  on  entering 
school  varied,  as  well  as  their  ne,tive  capacities, 
the  number  of  classes  dictated  oy  age  and  subject 
had  to  be  multiplied.  Glasses  were  also  adjusted 
to  the  variety  of  boohs  possessed  by  families  send¬ 
ing  children  to  school. 

By  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  movement 
grew  for  graded  schools.  This  v/as  given  impetus  by  the  moni¬ 
torial  organization  in  schools,  the  influence  of  Pestalozzi’s 
system  of  instruction,  and  the  increase  in  urban  population. 
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J.  S.  Brubacher,  op.  cit.,  p.  395. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  the  tendency,  at  first,  was  to  estab¬ 
lish  more  ungraded  schools  to  meet  this  population  increase. 
But  with  sufficient  concentration  of  families  in  one  place, 
the  belief  grew  that  teachers  could  employ  effective  methods 
if  their  students  were  grouped  homogeneously.  Also,  the  build¬ 
ing  of  multi-roomed  schools,  with  a  teacher  in  each  room,  led 
to  the  beginning  of  the  rigid  system  of  grading.  As  Cubberley 
has  noted. 

Not  all  schools  had  the  same  ungraded  system 
at  the  start,  and  consequently  the  course  of 
development  toward  a  unified  graded  system  of 
schools  varied  from  place  to  place. 24 

But,  as  Brubacher25  points  out,  the  pattern  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  system  had  begun  to  take  definite  shape  by  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Following  the  Civil  War  the  graded  elementary  school 
became  thoroughly  established.  The  number  of  years,  or  grades, 
was  usually  eight.  To  complete  the  rigidity  of  the  graded 
system  courses  of  study  were  carefully  planned  and  laid  out 
in  great  detail  for  each  grade.  Publishers  of  textbooks 
brought  out  ’’graded"  series  of  readers,  arithmetics^  and 
spellers.  By  the  end  of  the  century  it  was  the  usual  practice 


24 

E.  P.  Cubberley,  Public  Education  in  the  United  States, 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1934,  p.309* 

25 

J.  S.  Brubacher,  op.  cit.,  p.396. 
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to  pass  or  fail  a  student  on  the  "basis  of  year-end  grade 

examinations.  Brubacher  sums  up  the  situation  thus. 

In  fact  the  administrative  machinery  was  so 
perfected  that  soon  the  elementary  schools 
were  caught  in  a  lock-step  from  which  heroic 
efforts  were  to  "be  necessary  to  extricate  it.  ° 

In  summary,  the  American  schools  inherited  many  features 
from  European  and  British  systems.  By  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  graded  school  movement  became  ap¬ 
parent.  The  increase  in  population  and  the  change  to 
multi-roomed  schools  assisted  materially  in  establishing 
a  rigid  system  of  grading  by  the  end  of  the  Civil  War 
period.  Graded  courses  of  study,  graded  textbooks,  and 
the  year-end  grade  examinations  completed  the  movement. 

DEVELOPMENT  IN  CANADA 

European,  British,  and  American  school  systems  influenced 
grading  practices  in  Canada.  The  introduction  of  the  graded 
school  in  Canadian  education  progressed  steadily  from  early 
in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  monitorial  system  of  Britain  had  brought  about  a 
certain  development  towards  grading.  This  monitorial  system 
was  practiced  in  early  Canada.  From  an  old  manuscript 
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Ibid.,  p.  397. 
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entitled  "Guide  aux  Instituteurs"  by  Guillaume  Benzige,27 
it  is  apparent  that  the  teachers  of  Lower  Canada  were  urged 
to  organize  their  pupils  in  from  four  to  eight  classes. 

These  were  to  be  instructed  simultaneously  by  the  system 
of  monitors.  This  monitorial  system,  until  its  decline 
and  disappearance,  led  to  more  attempts  at  grading  in  the 
ordinary  schools  of  Lower  Canada  than  elsewhere.  Another 
type  of  school  system  borrowed  from  England  was  the  infant 
school,  originating  from  Robert  Owen  and  developed  by  Samuel 
Wilderspin.  Through  the  influence  of  the  Home  and  Colonial 
Infant  School  Society  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  a  primary  department  was  established,  separate  from 
the  usual  elementary  school.  Although  these  were  vanishing 
by  I85O  they  had  set  an  example  of  separating  younger  and 
older  children. 

Phillips  gives  us  a  picture  of  a  typical  Canadian  School 
in  1830 : 


This  is  an  ungraded  school  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word.  There  are  no  classes, 
books,  or  grades  to  indicate  level  of  achieve¬ 
ment.  For  the  most  part  pupils  progress  at 
their  own  rate.  Most  of  the  assignment  and 
recitation  is  individual,  although  not  in¬ 
dividualized  in  the  sense  of  being  adapted 
to  the  capacity  or  interest  of  the  pupil. 

It  would  be  misleading  to  suggest  that  there 
is  any  class  teaching  or  class  organization 
within  our  1830  school. 28 


27 

C.  E.  Phillips,  The  Development  of  Education  in  Canada, 
Toronto:  W.  J.  Gage  Co.,  1957*  p.192. 

28 

Ibid. ,  p.141. 
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What  was  probably  the  nearest  approach  to  grading 
occurred  in  London,  Upper  Canada,  in  1832.  The  Canadian 
archives  give  the  following  report  of  the  36  boys  and  14 
girls  in  the  school,  as  listed  by  Phillips: 

all  50  were  in  spelling 
47  were  in  reading 
36  were  in  writing 
28  were  in  arithmetic 
9  were  in  geography 
2  were  in  grammar^ 

This  grading  of  subjects  reflected  the  curriculum  sequence 
ordinarily  followed  in  the  common  schools. 

As  population  increased  a  demand  for  other  schools  arose. 
Unique  in  this  respect  was  the  idea  of  dividing  the  sexes 
into  separate  classrooms.  This  was  shown  by  the  building  of  a 
senior  school  near  the  centre  of  a  town  with  one-room  schools 
for  junior  pupils  in  different  neighborhoods.  In  the  senior 
school,  it  was  common  practice  in  the  1850’ s  to  divide  these 
advanced  pupils  by  sex  rather  than  by  age  or  achievement. 
Phillips^0  points  out  that  the  next  step  was  to  have  more 
than  one  division  by  grade  level  of  pupils  in  a  larger  urban 
school.  The  Toronto  Model  School  in  the  1850’ s  had  six  rooms 
—  a  junior,  an  intermediate,  and  a  senior  division  for  the 
boys  and  the  same  for  the  girls. 


29 

Ibid. ,  p.192. 

30 

Ibid. ,  p.193. 
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In  the  Maritime  Provinces  the  transition  to  graded  classes 

was  influenced  by  the  American  State  of  Massachusetts.  When 

crowding  became  apparent  assistant  teachers  were  hired  and 

classes  were  split  up.  Phillips  writes: 

In  1864  there  were  three  graded  schools 
in  the  province  (New  Brunswick),  a  Roman 
Catholic  school  in  Carleton  County,  the 
district  school  in  Milltown,  Charlotte 
County,  and  the  so-called  Commercial  School 
in  Saint  John.  The  Milltown  school  had 
three  departments,  primary,  intermediate, 
and  high  school.  The  Saint  John  school 
after  1852  had  three  graded  departments 
accommodating  120  pupils. 31 

By  1850  the  Irish  National  series  of  graded  readers 
appeared.  These  were  in  two  volumes,  junior  and  senior.  With 
the  development  of  such  a  series  of  readers  it  soon  became  a 
common  practice  to  indicate  a  pupil’s  grade  by  the  book  he 
was  using.  For  example,  by  1880  the  eight  grade  system  had 
evolved  and  thus  a  pupil  was  said  to  be  in  the  junior  first 
book,  the  senior  first  book,  the  junior  second  book,  etc., 
until  he  reached  the  senior  fourth  book.  By  the  1870* s  the 
fully  graded  school  had  appeared  in  cities  and  larger  towns, 
and  the  organization  of  the  school  program  by  "books”  or  grades 
was  well  established  even  in  smaller  schools.  As  Phillips  notes. 


31 


Ibid. ,  p.194. 
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In  New  Brunswick  the  Act  of  1871  recognized 
three  divisions  of  the  school,  elementary, 
advanced,  and  high;  between  1871  and  1876  the 
introduction  of  uniform  textbooks  facilitated 
grading;  by  the  latter  year  one -quarter  of  all 
schools  had  pupils  classified  in  graded  depart¬ 
ments;  and  in  1878  the  course  of  study  was 
based  on  an  eight-grade  organization.  The 
elementary  school  of  eight  grades  became  stand¬ 
ard,  but  not  in  some  provinces  until  considerably 
later,  and  not  everywhere  even  then.  In  Sask¬ 
atchewan  the  eight-grade  public  school  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  1908.  In  British  Columbia  the  elementary 
school  program  was  reorganized  on  an  eight-grade 
basis  in  1923*  The  English  language  schools  of 
Quebec  reached  a  seven-grade  arrangement.  Al¬ 
though  the  introduction  of  kindergartens  raised 
the  number  of  grades  in  the  elementary  school, 
actually  the  number  of  grades  was  increased  in 
only  a  few  places  across  Canada.  In  some 
provinces,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of 
elementary  grades  was  reduced  to  six  around 
1930  by  the  introduction  of  junior  high  schools. 32 

In  summary,  early  Canadian  schools  were  influenced  by 
European,  British,  and  American  systems.  By  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  grading  practices  had  become  evident. 
As  was  the  case  in  the  United  States,  population  trends,  graded 
courses  of  study,  and  the  introduction  of  graded  series  of 
readers  completed  the  rigidity  in  Canadian  school  systems. 
Finally,  the  number  of  grades  comprising  an  elementary  school 
was  established. 


32 


Ibid. ,  p.194. 
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CHAPTER  III 

MODIFICATIONS  OF  THE  GRADED  SYSTEM  IN  NORTH  AMERICA 

The  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  early 
years  of  the  twentieth  were  marked  by  a  number  of  experimental 
efforts  to  break  down  the  established  patterns  of  elementary 
school  organization  described  in  the  preceding  chapter.  The 
present  chapter  attempts  to  describe  some  of  the  modifications 
which  were  attempted,  and  to  indicate  some  of  the  reasons  for 
these  modifications. 

EVIDENCE  SUGGESTING  NEED  FOR  MODIFICATION 


A  survey  of  professional  writing  and  educational  research 

produced  during  the  first  part  of  this  century  gives  evidence 

of  the  need  for  modifications  in  the  graded  school  concept. 

Prescott  points  out  that  the  sciences  that  study  human  beings 

have  made  great  progress.  New  knowledge  of  enormous  value 

and  significance  to  school  people  has  been  uncovered.  He  asserts. 

The  facts  uncovered  show  very  clearly  and 
beyond  any  possibility  of  objective  refutation 
that  the  traditional  organization  and  processes 
for  educating  children  are  generally  quite  in¬ 
effective  and,  in  numerous  cases,  actually 
damaging  to  the  development  and  adjustment  of 
children. ^ 


1 

D.  A.  Prescott,  The  Child  in  the  Educative  Process, 
McGraw-Hill,  1957, 
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Goodlad  and  Anderson  suggest  that  practice  in  school 
organization  must  be  viewed  against  four  movements  of  wide¬ 
spread  influence.  These  four  are  listed  as: 

First,  Dewey* s  method  of  systematic  inquiry 
and  reflection  ....  (with)  instruction  de¬ 
signed  to  educate  young  people  to  promote  a 
better  social  order,  with  social  problems  as 
its  subject  matter  and  problem-solving  as  its 
method,  was  not  readily  adaptable  to  patterned 
grades  and  content.  Second,  (it  was)  revealed 
that  children  differ  not  only  physically, 
emotionally  and  socially,  but  also  intellectually. 
Third,  research  into  child  development  paralled 
by  research  into  the  effects  of  many  school 
practices.  (Much)  research  was  focused  on  pro¬ 
motion  and  retention  of  pupils.  Fourth,  learning 
theory  suggested  that  improvements  could  be  made 
on  the  classic  view  that  subject  matter  be  or¬ 
ganized  for  its  own  preservation  and  uncovering 
new  knowledge.2 3 

As  is  noted  above  individual  differences  present  one  of 

the  greatest  difficulties  to  educators  working  under  the 

graded  system.  Modem  twentieth  century  standardized  tests 

have  brought  into  greater  relief  the  wide  differences  in 

individuals  in  any  existing  group.  Clapp,  Chase,  and 

Merriman  recognize  this  by  stating. 

Education  cannot  be  accomplished  in  groups  or 
on  the  average.  It  is  a  personal,  individual 
process.  The  teacher  and  the  school  as  an 
organized  institution  must  deal  with  the  problems 
of  the  individual  style.  The  difficulties  in¬ 
volved  in  group  education  of  individual  children 
constitute  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in 
education. 3 


2 

J.  I.  Goodlad  and  R.  H.  Anderson,  The  Nongraded  Elementary 
School,  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  1959,  pp. 51-52. 

3 

F.  L.  Clapp,  W.  J.  Chase,  and  C.  Merriman,  Introduction  to 
Education,  Ginn  and  Company,  1935 ,  p.456. 
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Tliis  is  further  substantiated,  by  Goodlad  who  observes. 

If  only  children  would  be  all  of  a  size, 
all  of  a  kind,  all  of  a  common  ability, 
all  of  a  common  attainment,  they  would  fit 
neatly  into  the  concept  of  a  grade  for  a  year. 

But  they  are  not  like  this  and  we  really  would 
not  want  them  to  be.  Our  very  social  order 
is  founded  on  the  premise  that  human  individuality 
is  to  be  fostered  and  that  our  organizational 
practices  are  to  be  judged  by  how  adequately  they 
promote  both  group  and  individual  welfare.4 

Shane5 6 7  comments  that  promotion  systems  based  on  arbitrary 
standards  of  achievement  are  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that 
each  child  is  unique,  and  that  all  children  in  a  class  cannot, 
therefore,  be  expected  to  progress  at  a  similar  rate.  Research 
by  Worth5  indicates  that  nonpromotion  based  on  grade  standards 
does  little  to  enhance  the  achievement  and  social -personal 
development  of  most  children  in  the  elementary  school.  Potter 
sums  up  the  situation  by  remarking  that  the  essential  thing  is 
the  recognition  of  individual  differences,  and  the  provision 

within  each  grade  or  group  to  meet  these.  She  points  out  that 
the  acceptance  of  nthat  which  fits  the  child  at  a  particular 

time  is  right  for  him  at  that  time" *  is  the  vital  thing. 


4 

J. I. Goodlad  and  R.H. Anderson,  op.  cit.,  p.28. 

5 

H.G. Shane,  The  Promotion  Policy  Dilemma.  Rational 
Education  Association  Journal,  42,  October,  1953,  p.  411. 

6 

W.H. Worth,  The  Effect  of  Promotion  and  Ronpromotion 
on  Pupil  Achievement  and  Social -Personal  Development  in  the 

Elementary  School, (Unpublished  Doctoral  dissertation) 

University  of  Illinois,  1959. 

7 

Gladys  L.  Potter,  Making  Continuity  Possible,  Childhood 
Education,  25:3,  Rovember,  1948,  p.  129. 
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It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  graded  system  of  schooling 
was  not  the  perfect  formula  to  cope  with  individual  differences. 
Brubacher8  reports  that  the  eminent  American,  Charles  William 
Elliott  (1834-1926),  complained  of  the  way  in  which  the  system 
of  grading  and  promotion  suppressed  rather  than  took  into 
account  individual  differences. 

The  graded  system  did  not  achieve  as  much  homogeneity  as 
had  been  expected.  Both  Kandel0  ana  Duggan10  report  on  studies 
made  by  L.P.Ajfres,  E.L.  Thorndike,  and  G.D.  Strayer  regarding 
retardation  and  elimination  of  pupils.  For  example,  in  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three  American  cities  of  population  over 
25,000,  38%  boys  and  32%  girls  were  overage  for  their  particular 
grade,  while  in  one  hundred  and  eignty-six  cities  ox  less  tnan 
2o,uo0  population  the  figures  were  38%  boys  and  36%  girls. 

Only  4%  of  either  group  were  underage.  The  conclusion  drawn 
was  that  either  the  curriculum  or  the  teaching,  or  both,  was 
not  adapted  to  the  abilities  or  interests  of  the  students. 
Keliher  suggested  that, "The  stereotyped  pattern  of  the  graded 
school  system  demands  a  stereotyped  individual  as  learner." *  11 


8 

John  S,  Brubacher,  A  History  of  the  Problem  of  Education. 
New  York  :  McGraw-Hill,  1947,  p.398. 

9 

I.L.  Handel,  Twenty -five  Yea,rs  of  American  education, 

Hew  York:  Macmillan  Company,  1929,  p.  239. 

10 

Stephen  Duggan,  A  Student’s  Textbook  in  the  History  of 
Education.  Hew  York:  Apple ton-Century-Crofts  Inc.,  1948,  p.  332. 

11 

A.V.  Keliher,  A  Critical  Study  of  Homogeneous  Grouping, 

Hew  York:  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University,  1936,  Ho.  452,  p.9. 
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Since  individuality  must  be  recognized,  the  question  soon 
arose  as  to  how  could  the  school  organization  and  the  teaching 
methods  be  changed  so  as  to  provide  for  some  fundamental  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  differing  abilities  of  pupils#  To  answer  this 
question  brought  to  the  fore  the  practical  problem  of  the 
extent  to  which  prevailing  arrangements  could,  and  should, 
be  abolished  or  modified.  Thus,  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  to  the  present  day  modifications  in  the 
graded  system  began  to  appear  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

MODIFICATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

St.  Louis  Plan.  The  earliest  attempt  to  overcome  some  of 
the  weaknesses  of  the  graded  concept  was  made  by  Superintendent 
W.  T.  Harris  of  St.  Louis  in  1868. He  pr0posed  the 
frequent  promotion  and  reclassification  of  pupils.  Excerpts 
from  Harris's  report  contain  these  statements. 


12 

J.  I.  Goodlad  and  R.  H.  Anderson,  op.  cit.,  p.49 
13 

J.  D.  Russell  and  C.  H.  Judd,  The  American  Educational 
System,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1940,  pp. 248-249. 
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There  is  no  attempt  to  bring  all  classes 
within  the  same  grade  to  one  standard  of 
advancement  ••••  The  classes  are  not  sepa¬ 
rated  by  intervals  of  one  year  in  their 
work,  but  by  irregular  intervals  varying 
from  six  weeks  to  twenty*  Pupils  who  fall 
behind  their  class  for  any  reason  may  be 
reclassified  with  the  next  lower  class 
without  falling  back  a  year,  and  thereby 
becoming  discouraged.  Pupils  who  are 
unusually  bright  or  mature,  may  be  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  class  above,  or  form  new 
classes  with  the  slower  pupils  of  the  class 
above,  who  need  to  review  their  work.  (Thus) 
there  is  a  continual  process  going  on. 14 

This  plan  proved  too  complicated  to  be  administered 
effectively  and  eventually  gave  way  to  less  elaborate  methods. 


The  Pueblo  Plan.  This  was  instigated  by  Superintendent 
P.  W.  Search  in  Pueblo,  Colorado,  in  1888.  It  provided  for 
the  individual  progress  of  each  pupil  at  his  own  rate,  with 
promotion  to  the  next  grade  at  any  time  during  the  school 
year  when  the  work  of  one  grade  was  completed  regardless  of 
the  speed  of  others.  Goodlad  and  Anderson  state,  "(It) 
encouraged  individual  progress,  each  pupil  following  a 
differentiated  channel  of  a  ’multiple  track’  system.”^ 


14 

W.  T.  Harris,  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent, 
Twenty-First  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
St.  Louis  Public  Schools,  for  the  year  ending  August  1,  1875, 
pp. 28-29. 

15 

J.  I.  Goodlad  and  R.  H.  Anderson,  op,  cit.,  p.50. 
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Russell  and  Judd1^  point  out  that  the  plan  required  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  recitation  as  such  and  the  substitution  of  individual 
methods.  Promotions  were  based  entirely  on  the  ability  to  do 
the  work  that  was  expected  to  be  covered.  They  suggested  that 
the  Pueblo  Plan  was  a  compromise  between  the  older  form  of  in¬ 
dividual  instruction  and  the  necessity  of  supervision  of  a 
group  by  a  single  teacher. 

San  Francisco  Plan.  An  extension  of  the  Pueblo  plan  was 
attempted  by  Jesse  D.  Burk  of  the  San  Francisco  Normal  School. 

He  divided  the  subject  matter  into  units,  while  retaining 
grades.  Goodlad  and  Anderson1^  reported  that  successful  test 
performance  signified  completion  of  the  units’  specified 
subject  matter.  There  were  no  grade  failures  because  children 
moved  forward  subject  by  subject  on  the  successful  completion 
of  the  required  units. 

Batavia  Plan.  This  was  developed  at  Batavia,  New  York, 
by  Superintendent  John  P.  Kennedy.  Under  this  scheme  two 
groups  were  recognized  in  the  classroom,  those  making  normal 
progress  and  those  who  were  finding  the  work  difficult.  An 
unique  feature  of  this  plan  was  that,  if  the  class  numbered 
over  fifty  pupils,  an  assistant  teacher  was  appointed  whose 


16 

J.  D.  Russell  and  C.  H.  Judd,  op.  cit.,  p.257» 

17 

J.  I.  Goodlad  and  R.  H.  Anderson,  op. cit.,  p.50. 
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job  was  to  assist  the  slow  learners  to  try  to  keep  pace  with 
the  normal  group.  If  the  class  number  was  less  than  fifty 
the  regular  teacher  was  allowed  special  time  to  devote  to 
the  slow-learning  group.  Brubacher18  notes  that  the  idea 
was  to  bring  along  both  groups  over  the  same  ground.  It 
was  to  be  hoped  that  the  slow  learners  would  not  be  unduly 
retarded,  and  that  both  groups  could  meet  promotions 
standards  at  the  same  time. 

North  Denver  Plan.  Kandel,19  and  Goodlad  and  Ander son1^0 
report  that  this  scheme  was  the  reverse  of  the  Batavia  plan. 

Here  the  brighter  pupils  were  singled  out  with  special  atten¬ 
tion  directed  at  them  rather  than  the  dull  pupils. 

Cambridge  Plan.  The  essential  part  of  this  program  was 
the  introduction  of  parallel  courses—  the  basic  one  of 
eight  years1  duration;  the  parallel  of  six.  Since  both 
courses  covered  the  same  curriculum  the  bright  child  could 
be  pushed  at  a  more  rapid  pace.  Provision  was  made  for  the 
transfer  to  either  group  as  the  situation  warranted.  Promotions 


18 

J.S. 

Brubacher, 

op.  cit.. 

p.  399, 

19 

I.L. 

Kandel,  op. 

cit.,  p. 

241. 

20 

J.I.  Goodlad  and  R.H.  Anderson,  on.  cit..  p.  50. 
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were  made  thrice  yearly  so  that  any  failure  meant  only  the  loss 
of  one-third  of  a  year.  As  with  the  North  Denver  plan  the 
bright  pupil  was  favored  by  not  being  held  back  by  his  slower 
classmates. 

Santa  Barbara  and  Baltimore  Plans.  These  two  plans  were 

variations  of  the  Cambridge  Plan.  Brubacher  says. 

Here  a  six-year  elementary  school  was  organized 
in  three  parallel  courses.  The  three,  instead 
of  covering  the  same  ground  at  different  rates, 
maintained  the  same  rate  but  covered  varying 
amounts  of  ground.  The  average  child  covered 
an  average  curriculum,  the  slow  child  a  minimum 
curriculum,  and  the  gifted  an  enriched  curriculum 
in  each  of  the  six  elementary  years.  All  finished 
at  the  same  time,  but  with  varying  accompli shments. ^ 

The  diff erentiated-course  plan  of  these  two  systems  became 

definite  in  grade  seven  with  promotion  by  subjects.  In 

Baltimore,  the  idea  was  to  provide  a  number  of  central  schools 

where  the  bright  child  could  be  given  an  enriched  course  and 

complete  grades  seven  to  ten  in  three  years. 


Portland  Plan.  The  basis  is  similar  to  that  established 

Op 

in  the  Cambridge  Plan.  Kandel  states  that  it  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  Cambridge  Plan  in  that  readjustment  without 
loss  to  the  student  might  take  place  every  year  and  a  half. 


21 

J.S.  Brubacher,  o p.  cit..  p.  395. 

22 

I.  L.  Kandel,  op.  cit.,  p.  241. 


Dalton  Plan.  This  v/as  developed  by  Helen  Parkhurst  of 


Massachusetts  in  1919.  The  emphasis  was  on  the  individual 
rather  than  the  group.  He  might  progress  in  any  course  of 
study,  at  a  rate  equal  to  his  ability.  The  essential  core 
of  this  plan  was  the  "contract"  made  between  the  pupil  and 
the  teacher.  Since  the  plan  called  for  definite  initiative 
and  a  degree  of  learning  on  the  part  of  the  student  he  must 
have  some  basic  knowledge  of  key  subjects.  For  this  reason 
the  fourth  grade  was  deemed  the  minimum  starting  point. 

The  plan  was  designed  to  work  as  follows:  Each  subject 
of  the  curriculum  was  divided  into  what  has  been  designated 
variously  as  parts,  or  units,  or  jobs,  or  contracts.  Each 
contract  covered  a  definite  period  of  time,  usually  twenty 
days.  Thus,  in  a  school  year,  eight  to  ten  contracts  could 
be  completed.  The  actual  procedure  is  explained  by  Clapp, 
Chase,  and  Herriman  : 

The  jobs  are  either  single  ideas  or  a  col¬ 
lection  of  assignments  of  work.  Procedure 
sheets  are  made  out  and  individual  copies 
are  passed  out  in  order  to  show  the  students 
the  line  of  attack  and  procedure. 

The  daily  plan  is  organized  so  that  there  are 
two  short  periods  and  one  long  one.  The  first 
is  an  organization  period  of  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  minutes.  The  students  plan  the  work  for 
the  day.  Then  there  follows  a  lab  period  of 
from  two  to  three  hours.  Finally,  there  is 
a  conference  period  of  thirty  to  forty  minutes. 
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Each  assignment  represented  twenty  units. 

For  five  subjects,  one  hundred  units  of  work 
was  to  be  done  in  sixty  hours. 

Students  have  job  cards  or  work  charts  on 
which  they  record  their  progress.  Teacher 
and  pupil  both  know  the  pupil's  rate  of 

development. 23 

Essentially,  then,  the  Dalton  plan  had  two  main  features: 

the  contract  undertaken,  and  the  laboratory  workshop  idea. 

Brubacher  sums  up  the  contract  feature  thus..', 

....he  was  free  to  work  on  whatever  subjects  he 
wished,  when  he  wished,  and  as  long  as  he  wished 
except  for  the  one  condition  that  all  the  work 
in  a  block  must  be  finished  before  another  con¬ 
tract  could  be  undertaken.  In  this  way  each 
student  could  progress  through  the  school  at 
his  own  rate. 24 

In  regard  to  the  second  feature  Duggan  points  out  that. 

The  ordinary  type  of  classroom  gives  way  to  a 
laboratory  containing  all  the  necessary  special¬ 
ized  equipment.  The  pupils  travel  from  one 
laboratory  to  another  as  they  need  the  help  of 
the  teacher.  At  times  the  pupils  working  on 
the  same  contract  are  called  together  for  group 
instruction  when  a  general  orientation  is  needed 
or  common  difficulties  in  the  subject  have  been 

met. 25 

Goodlad  and  Anderson2^  note  that  the  so-called  nonacademic 
learnings  were  dealt  with  on  a  total  class  basis. 


23 

F.  L.  Clapp,  W.  J.  Chase,  and  C.  Merriman,  op.  cit. , 

p. 465. 

24 

J.  S.  Brubacher,  op.  cit. ,  p.400. 

25 

S.  Duggan,  op  cit.,  p.342. 

26 

J.  I.  Goodlad,  and  R.  H.  Anderson,  op.  cit.,  p.51« 
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Winnetka  Plan.  This  plain  was  formulated  by  Superintendent 
Carleton  Washburne  of  Winnetka,  Illinois,  in  1919.  The  emphasis 
was  on  individualized  instruction,  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  drill  subjects  such  as  arithmetic.  Progress  was  up  to  the 
individual;  there  was  no  retardation  by  failing,  or  skipping 
by  showing  superior  achievement.  In  short,  the  child  was 
encouraged  to  develop  according  to  his  own  individuality. 

The  curriculum  was  divided  into  units  and  the  pupil  was 
supplied  with  material  suitable  for  self-instruction  in  any 
given  subject.  The  student  worked  at  his  own  speed  using 
the  outlines  of  work  which  stipulated  the  concrete  facts  to 
be  known,  the  habits  to  be  acquired,  or  the  skills  to  be 
developed.  Group  work  was  not  forgotten;  the  afternoons  were 
devoted  to  subjects  requiring  social  activities  and  recitations 
such  as  are  found  in  the  fine  arts  field.  It  may  be  noted  that 
no  achievement  goals  were  set  for  these  latter  courses. 

Clapp,  Chase  and  Merriman  give  a  comprehensive  outline  of 

how  the  Winnetka  plan  operated  administratively. 

When  finished  with  one  unit,  the  child  checks 
his  results  and,  if  correct,  goes  on  to  the 
next  unit.  When  he  has  finished  with  a  group 
of  units  he  has  supposedly  reached  a  goal" 
and  is  given  a  preliminary  test.  If  he  receives 
a  perfect  score  he  asks  for  a  final  test.  If 
he  is  perfect  again,  he  goes  on  to  the  next 
group  of  units.  Each  child  does  all  the  work. 

If  his  mark  is  not  100$  he  then  goes  back  and 
learns  the  part  he  didn’t  know.  The  teacher 

helps  and  supervises . When  he  finishes 

a  unit  he  either  goes  on  to  the  next  in  that 
subject,  or  else  spends  the  extra  time  on  a 
subject  in  which  he  may  be  behind.  It  is 
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possible  for  a  child  in  a  fourth  grade  room 
to  be  doing  third  grade  geography,  fourth 
grade  arithmetic,  fifth  grade  history,  and 
sixth  grade  spelling. 

Clapp,  Chase  and  llerriman  al30  point  out  that  the  .Vinnetka 
plan  provided  two  special  kinds  of  material —  material  suit¬ 
able  for  self-instruction,  and  a  testing  program  to  show 
mastery  of  completed  units.  Winnetka,  at  first,  supplemented 
the  standard  texts  with  mimeographed  Y/ork  sheets,  and  later  wrote 
textbooks  suitable  for  unit  study.  Tests  were  devised  to  be 
used  after  each  unit  and  as  each  goal  was  reached.  These 
were  self -marking,  objective,  and  standardized.  These  tests 
were  also  diagnostic  and  showed  particular  difficulties  of 
the  student. 

The  administrative  mechanics  of  the  Winnetka  plan  are 

summarized  by  Chase,  Clapp  and  Merriman, 

There  are  various  report  cards.  In  each  sub¬ 
ject  for  each  pupil  there  is  a  ’goal  card' 
which  contains  a  summary  of  the  course  of  study 
for  his  grade.  In  the  office  there  is  a  summary 
card  which  shows  the  work  of  a  pupil  in  all 
subjects  and  contains  a  record  of  promotions. 

Stamped  on  this  card  is  the  date  the  work  is 
completed,  Each  month  a  duplicate  is  sent  home 
for  the  parents’  use.28 


27 

F.L.Clapp,  W.J.  Chase,  and  C.  llerriman,  op.  cit., 
pp.  453-464. 

28 


Ibid. ,  p.  464. 
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As  Duggan  has  noted,  "the  difficulty  of  organizing  the 
material  ...  prevented  the  acceptance  of  this  plan  except 
in  a  few  experimental  schools. "29 

Morrison  Plan.  This  was  developed  by  Professor  Morrison 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  outlined  in  his  book.  The 
Practice  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School, The  plan  has 
been  summarized  by  Clapp,  Chase  and  Merriman.31  They  note 
that  the  key  words  were  'Earning  units"  and  "mastery". 

Learning  units  must  be  established.  Once  this  was  done 
there  followed  a  system  of  pre-test,  teach,  test,  adapt 
procedure,  teach,  and  test  again  to  the  point  of  mastery. 

Having  once  mastered  the  fundamentals  the  child  might  move 
ahead,  with  the  superior  child  doing  supplementary  work. 

The  Differentiated-Assignment,  or  Contract  Plan.  This 
type  of  plan  has  been  reported  by  Miller  and  Johnson. 32 
The  scheme  was  based  on  two  assumptions.  First,  that  in  any 
subject  matter  field  there  are  different  levels  of  difficulty. 
In  addition,  each  subject  matter  field  constitutes  a  vast  area 
which  can  be  used  for  enrichment.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
student  devise  his  own  techniques  to  explore  this  supplementary 
material.  Second,  the  plan  assumed  that  children  differed  both 


29 

S.  Duggan,  op.  cit. ,  p.342. 

30 

Professor  Morrison,  The  Practice  of  Teaching  in  the 
Secondary  School,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1926. 

31 

F.  L.  Clapp,  W.  J.  Chase,  and  C.  Merriman,  op.  cit.,  p.457. 

32 

H.  L.  Miller  and  D.  Johnson,  Directing  Study  for  Mastery, 
The  School  Review,  XXX:  10,  December*]  1922,  pp. TCI -7 86. 
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in  ability  to  learn  and  in  the  acquired  interests  which  they 

brought  to  a  given  topic.  Thus  each  child  would  seek  to 

enrich  the  fundamental  essentials  along  the  line  of  his 

special  interest  and  ability.  These,  then,  were  the  continuing 

assignments,  or  the  optional  contracts.  The  contracts  were 

not  to  be  confused  with  the  type  employed  by  the  Dalton  Plan. 

As  Clapp,  Chase  and  Merriman  point  out. 

The  learner  mav  pass  the  course  by  a  mastery 
of  the  F  (fair)  contract,  but  he  is  encouraged 
to  go  on  to  a  mastery  of  the  G  (good)  and  E 
(excellent)  contracts.  It  is  not  necessary 
(to  undertake)  the  three  contracts  on  any 
given  topic.  The  principle  of  differentiated- 
assignment  provides  for  individual  differences 
by  assigning  what  is  here  called  optional  work. 

The  child  chooses  one  or  more  topics  from  the 
options. 33 


Ability  Grouping  Plans.  In  the  1920's,  following  the  spate 

of  intelligence  and  achievement  tests,  many  educators  felt  it 

possible  to  achieve  homogeneous  grouping  in  the  schools.  The 

idea  was  to  provide  for  individual  differences  by  sectioning 

classes  on  the  basis  of  ability.  Various  plans  have  been  tried 

with  Detroit,  Michigan,  leading  the  way  with  its  XYZ  ability 

•54 

grouping.  Kandel^  notes  that  the  XYZ  designation  was  used  for 
the  bright,  normal,  and  slow  pupils  respectively.  This  group¬ 
ing  was  obtained  by  intelligence  tests  given  to  all  grade  one 
students  each  September  --  the  top  20 $  were  designated  as  X, 
the  next  60 $  were  Y,  and  the  lower  20$  were  Z.  The  superior. 


33 

F.  L.  Clapp,  W.  J  Chase,  and  C.  Merriman,  op.  clt.  ,  p.459. 

34 

I.  L.  Kandel,  Comparative  Education,  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  1933,  P*497* 
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or  X  group,  were  given  an  enriched  course;  the  normal,  or  Y 
group,  were  given  the  ordinary  course  of  study;  the  dull,  or 
Z  group,  were  given  a  minimum  curriculum  covering  the  core 
essentials.  Those  who  could  not  meet  the  Z  group  requirements 
were  put  into  special  classes.  Clapp,  Chase  and  Merriman33, 
note  that  there  was  no  provision  made  for  allowing  the  more 
intelligent  pupils  to  complete  the  elementary  school  in  less 
than  six  years. 

However,  both  Brubacher3^,  and  Sister  Mary  Alice3?,  point 

out  that  no  group  is  entirely  homogeneous  since  each  child 

varies  in  his  own  abilities.  Pupils  who  are  similar  in  one 

respect  vary  in  other  dimensions.  Thus,  no  child  would  fit 

entirely  in  an  XYZ  group  but  would  have  to  be  constantly 

regrouped  as  the  subject  or  activity  changed.  Goodlad  and 

Anderson  comment  on  ability  grouping  by  stating. 

Several  decades  of  research  reveal  (l)  that 
student  variability  is  only  imperceptibly 
reduced  through  ability  grouping  when  a  broad 
range  of  academic,  intellectual,  physical,  and 
social  traits  are  considered;  (2)  that  vari¬ 
ability  in  school  achievement  is  reduced  only 
about  7  per  cent  when  students  of  a  given  grade 
level  are  divided  into  A  and  B  classes  and  only 
about  17  per  cent  when  the  division  is  into  A, 

B  and  C  classes;  and  (3)  that  division  into 
A,  B,  and  C  classes,  accompanied  by  separate 
promotional  tracks,  reduces  achievement  vari¬ 
ability  about  10  per  cent  more. 38 


F.  L.  Clapp,  W.  J.  Chase,  and  C.  Merriman,  op.  cit. ,  p.46l. 

36 

J.  S.  Brubacher,  op.  cit.,  p.399* 

37 

Sister  Mary  Alice,  R.S.M.  and  Adina  d  Heurle,  Elementary 
School  Journal,  57 :5,  February,  1957*  p.268. 

3B 

J.  I.  Goodlad  and  R.  H.  Anderson,  op.  cit.,p.91. 
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Shane^9  sampled  various  school  systems  and  found  that 
11  per  cent  used  ability  grouping,  18  per  cent  used  social- 
maturity  grouping,  32  per  cent  used  chronological  grouping, 
and  39  per  cent  used  a  combination  of  the  first  three,  with 
social  adjustment  being  a  prime  requisite  in  assigning 
children  to  a  given  classroom.  He  suggested  that  schools 
seemed  to  be  moving  in  the  direction  of  more  liberal  group¬ 
ing  policies  than  they  had  in  the  past. 

Otto  sums  up  grouping  plans  by  saying. 

No  grouping  plan  has  been  devised  that  will 
reduce  appreciably  the  range  of  abilities  in 
in  a  class  or  relieve  the  teacher  of  the  need 
for  making  extensive  instructional  provisions 
for  meeting  individual  differences.2*^ 


Other  Innovations  and  Modifications.  Other  common 
organizational  and  curricular  adjustments  which  have  been 
designed  to  help  overcome  the  weaknesses  of  the  graded  system 
have  been  classified  as  follows: 

1.  Marking  on  the  basis  of  individual  growth. 

The  student  is  marked  on  the  gain  he  has 
made  in  comparison  with  what  he  knew  before, 
instead  of  in  relation  to  a  grade-level  stand¬ 
ard.  Standardized  tests  must  be  supplemented 
by  day-by-day  work  and  by  anecdotal  material 
showing  how  the  child  utilizes  his  mental 
processes.  The  gifted  are  expected  to  ac¬ 
complish  more,  while  the  dull  child  is  kept 
up  to  his  level  of  aspiration  without  the 
humiliation  of  failure. 


39 

H.  G.  Shane,  Grouping  Practices  Seem  to  Favor  Composite 
Plan,  Nation's  Schools,  497  May,  1952,  pp.  72-73* 

40 

Henry  J.  Otto,  Promotion  Policies,  National  Education 
Association  Journal,  50,  February,  19517  p.128. 
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2.  Combination  classes. 

In  this  type  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades, 
or  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  for  example, 
are  combined.  The  individual  children  work  in 
groups  within  these  classes.  It  is  suggested 
that  by  this  arrangement  the  dull  gain  stimulus 
from  the  bright,  and  friendship  groups  and  peer- 
group  learnings  appropriate  to  the  organic- 
maturity  level  of  the  children  are  maintained. 

3»  Grade  classification  on  the  basis  of  chronological  age. 

This  is  sometimes  called  the  policy  of  uni¬ 
versal  promotion  because  every  child  moves  ahead 
to  the  next  grade  every  year.  It  is  claimed  that 
this  policy  does  not  result  in  greater  extremes 
and  variations  among  pupils  in  upper-grade  classes, 
lower  their  average  achievement,  or  reduce  the 
incentive  of  pupils  to  learn.  It  does  not  take 
into  account  the  early-maturing  child  or  the  slow- 
learners  who  cannot  keep  up  to  their  maturity- 
level  peers. 

4.  Cutting  across  class  lines. 

This  theory  suggests  that  important  learnings 
occur  in  all  situations  where  children  of  widely 
different  ages  work  together  in  a  variety  of 
activities.  Any  activity  which  can  use  the  re¬ 
sources  of  all  the  students  is  advocated.  This 
would  include  such  activities  as  school  safety 
patrols,  assembly  programs,  student  government, 
etc . 

5.  Co-operative  curriculum  planning. 

Committees  are  set  up  to  draw  up  a  school 
curricula  complete  with  resource  guides.  With 
these  in  hand  the  pupil-teacher  planning  scheme 
takes  place.  The  aims,  problems,  analysis  of 
the  steps,  organizing  into  groups  with  specific 
responsibilities,  and  planning  the  course  of 
action  for  each  unit  under  study  gives  wide  range 
for  the  differing  talents  of  the  class. 

6.  Utilizing  group  processes. 

This  follows  logically  from  number  5  above. 

Prescott  suggests  that  planning  together  makes 
possible  a  wide  variety  of  roles  for  different 
children  and  better  use  of  the  various  experience 
backgrounds  and  levels  of  competence  of  different 
children. 
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7.  Moving  on  with  the  group. 

Some  school  systems  are  now  providing 
for  the  teacher  to  ijripve  with  her  group  for 
two  or  three  years.  • 

8.  Mention  should  be  made  of  the  setting  up  of 
special  classes,  or  opportunity  classes,  for 
those  pupils  who,  because  of  overage,  illness, 
physical  defects,  or  extremely  low  mentality, 
are  unable  to  take  their  rightful  place  in  a 
regular  classroom.  This  type  of  class  ignores 
the  conventional  grade  line. 41 


MODIFICATIONS  IN  CANADA 


Canadian  authorities  also  appeared  to  be  aware  of  the 
need  for  some  type  of  modification  in  the  graded  system. 
Several  provincial  school  systems  attempted  to  introduce 
schemes  aimed  at  overcoming  the  apparent  difficulties  in 
a  graded  program.  Many  of  these  attempts  were  based  on  one 
or  more  of  the  American  plans  described  previously. 

The  problem  of  individual  differences  in  the  graded 

system  of  Canadian  schools  was  no  less  apparent  than  it  was 

in  the  United  States.  They  were  recognized  in  Canada  by  the 

1840* s.  In  1847  the  New  Brunswick  legislature  states  that 

one  of  the  functions  in  the  training  of  teachers  was, 

....the  art  of  communicating  the  rudiments 
and  elementary  branches  of  Common  School 
Education  in  a  manner  best  suited  to  the 
capacities,  ages,  and  conditions  of  each  of 

the  youths  of  the  province. 42 


41 

D.  A.  Prescott,  op.  cit. ,  pp. 437-440. 

42 

J.  B.  Lynam,  Educational  Institutions  in  New  Brunswick, 
1830-1871,  Montreal:- McGill  University,  1947,  p.226. 
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Phillips  points  out  that  before  1900, 

Lacking  scientific  measuring  instruments  they 
(the  educators)  did  not  represent  individuals 
as  possessing  quantitative  differences  of  in¬ 
telligence,  or  of  mental  age,  but  as  showing 
qualitative  differences  of  many  kinds.  Having 
to  contend  against  the  prestige  of  traditional 
forms  of  subject  matter,  they  could  do  little  to 
adapt  school  work  to  the  learner. ^3 

The  educational  papers  and  journals  of  the  time  also 
stressed  the  need  for  preserving  the  individuality  of  the 
child,  the  need  for  dealing  with  each  child  individually, 
and  the  need  for  each  teacher  to  study  the  child  under  his 
control. 

With  the  advent  of  the  twentieth  century  a  change  from 
the  broad  outlook  of  the  prior  fifty  years  took  place.  In 
British  Columbia's  course  of  study  for  elementary  schools 
in  I9OO  it  was  stated  that  pupils  of  unequal  ability  or 
attainment  were  not  required  to  work  in  the  same  class. 
Phillips  notes  that. 

Schools  were  to  provide  as  many  classes  as 
necessary  at  the  same  level  and  to  reclassify 
students  two  or  three  times  a  year  or  as  soon 
as  the  individual  interests  of  the  pupil  re¬ 
quired  such  a  transfer. 44 

As  was  the  case  in  the  United  States,  the  increase  in 
scientific  data  and  knowledge  regarding  the  individual  child 
created  problems  in  Canadian  school  systems.  Around  193° 
Moncton,  New  Brunswick,  experimented  with  ungraded  classes 
and  classes  for  backward  pupils  in  elementary  grades,  and 
half-yearly  reclassification  in  both  elementary  and  secondary 


43 

C.  E.  Phillips,  The  Development  of  Education  in  Canada, 
Toronto:  W.  J.  Gage  and  Company,  1957*  p.462. 

44 

Ibid. ,  p.462. 
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grades.  While  these  were  not  too  successful  because  of  their 
temporary  nature  special  programs  for  the  mentally  handicapped 
and  opportunity  classes  for  French-speaking  pupils  were  intro¬ 
duced  in  Moncton.  In  1924,  British  Columbia,  striving  to 
engender  internal  motivation  in  the  pupil,  urged  teachers  to 
experiment  with  the  project  method  and  the  socialized  recita¬ 
tion.  In  the  1920's,  Alberta  applied  the  idea  of  the  unit 
mastery  plan;  in  Edmonton,  the  Dalton  plan  was  introduced 
for  a  five  year  period.  In  1931*  Saskatoon  found  good  results 
in  the  introduction  of  the  Winnetka  plan  in  three  primary 
classes.  In  1932,  British  Columbia  suggested  a  regrouping 
in  rural  schools  particularly.  The  eight  elementary  grades 
were  to  become  five  divisions.  Some  courses  were  to  be  given 
only  in  alternate  years.  Pupils  at  different  levels  were  to 
unite  in  some  activities.  Those  who  needed  help  were  given 
additional  teacher  attention,  others  were  to  do  more  work  on 
their  own,  while  bright  students  were  allowed  to  advance  more 
rapidly.  Finally,  the  introduction  of  the  enterprise,  or 
unit  method,  in  Canadian  school  systems,  as  for  example, 
Alberta  in  1935,  was  a  method  of  gaining  organized,  motivated, 
group  activity.  In  a  sense,  the  enterprise  method  tried  to 
adapt  a  learning  situation  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  of 
varying  abilities  in  any  given  grade.  From  minor  assignments 
given  to  the  slow  learners  to  enrichment  exercises  for  the 
superior  achievers  it  was  hoped  that  each  individual  would 
progress  according  to  his  own  interests  and  abilities. 
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In  the  hands  of  capable  teachers  the  enterprise  method  was 
apparently  effective,  in  others  it  was  not.  As  Phillips 
notes, 

....  in  effective  modern  teaching  the  essential 
dynamic  of  enterprise  teaching  continued  to 
gain  strength,  although  the  form  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  might  not  be  in  evidence. ^5 

In  summary.  Chapter  III  has  attempted  to  show  why  it 
appeared  necessary  to  modify  the  grade  system  as  used  in 
North  America.  Several  problems  facing  educational  author¬ 
ities,  which  do  not  seem  to  be  resolved  in  a  graded  program, 
were  discussed.  Different  plans  and  methods  proposed  by 
American  and  Canadian  educationalists  were  outlined  to  show 
how  modifications  of  the  graded  system  have  been  tried.  With 
the  background  provided  in  Chapters  II  and  III  an  alternative 
to  the  graded  system  is  surveyed  in  Chapter  IV.  This  alter¬ 
native  is  the  nongraded  system. 


45 

Ibid. ■  p.465. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

NONGRADED  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PROGRAMS 

John  Dewey ^  pointed  out  that  good  learning  programs 

provide  for  continuous  growth  toward  desired  goals.  The 

school  should  help  to  consolidate  the  previous  learning 

experiences  and  lead  the  child  to  new  experiences.  Spain 
2 

et  al  suggests  that  no  organizational  structure  is  satis¬ 
factory  which  does  not  provide  the  maximum  opportunity  for 
each  boy  and  girl  to  progress  at  his  optimum  rate.  The 
basic  test  of  any  program  is  whether  or  not  each  child  has 
the  maximum  opportunities  for  desirable  growth.  Goodlad 
notes  that. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  school,  among  other 
things,  to  accept  and  enroll  the  child,  to 
classify  and  assign  him  to  a  teacher  and  group, 
to  take  stock  of  his  growth,  and  to  regulate 
his  progress  month  by  month  and  year  by  year. 

In  discharging  these  functions,  the  school 
either  profits  or  suffers  from  the  kind  of 
administrative  machinery  that  exists  to  govern 
each  child’s  advancement. 3 

In  graded  schools  the  child  is  often  bound  by  arbitrary 
grade  standards.  If  children  at  any  grade  level  fell  naturally 
into  a  homogeneous  group  the  graded  system  would  be  adequate. 


1 

John  Dewey,  Experience  and  Education,  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co. ,  193^  PP^  23-52. 

2 

C.  R.  Spain,  H.  D.  Drummond,  and  J.  I.  Goodlad,  Educational 
Leadership  and  the  Elementary  School  Principal,  New  York:  Rinehart 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  1956,  p.  156. 

3 

J.  I.  Goodlad  and  R.  H.  Anderson,  The  Nongraded  Elementary 
School,  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  1959*  P*  61. 
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However,  a3  has  been  pointed  out  in  Chapter  III,  this  is  far 
from  the  case.  It  becomes  increasingly  apparent,  therefore, 
that  modifications  of  the  organizational  structures  of  our 
school  systems  are  needed  in  an  effort  to  overcome  puoil 
insecurity,  failure,  and  dissatisfaction  and  to  facilitate 
improved  pupil  achievement. 

The  nongraded  organizational  structure  in  a  school 

system  is  an  attempt  to  overcome  some  of  the  shortcomings 

of  the  oversystematized  practices  characterizing  the  rigid 

application  of  the  graded  school  concept.  It  should  be  noted 

that  the  nongraded  plan  is  not  a  metamorphosis  in  teaching,  but 

rather  it  is  an  administrative  device  to  help  correct  some  of 

the  educational  ills  resulting  from  the  graded  system.  The 

Washoe  County  School  District,  Reno,  Nevada  sums  it  up  thus, 

The  Ungraded  Primary  School  is  a  means  of  making 
functional  a  philosophy  of  education  that  recog¬ 
nizes  recent  advances  in  child  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  way  of  adjusting  teaching  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  procedures  to  meet  the  differing 
social,  mental,  and  physical  capacities  among 
children.  The  continuous  movement  of  children 
according  to  their  ov/n  rate  of  maturation  is  not 
a  method  of  teaching  or  a  departure  from  estab¬ 
lished  procedures  now  in  use  by  good  teachers, 
but  rather,  an  administrative  tool  to  encourage 
and  promote  the  philosophy  of  continuous  growth.4 

As  was  noted  in  Chapter  I,  there  appear  to  be  at  least 
eight  rather  basic  dimensions  or  characteristic  features  of 


4 

Washoe  County  School  District,  The  Continuous  Plan  of 
Primary  Grouping,  Reno,  Nevada,  1958,  p.  1. 
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most  nongraded  elementary  school  programs.  The  basic  dimen¬ 
sions  include  how  pupils  are  selected,  grouped,  and  classified 
for  instructional  purposes;  the  ways  in  which  the  curriculum 
is  organized;  and  the  methods  of  evaluating,  reporting,  regu¬ 
lating,  and  recording  pupil  progress.  The  analysis  of  non¬ 
graded  programs  which  follows  is  organized  in  accordance  with 
these  eight  dimensions  or  characteristic  features. 

PUPIL  CLASSIFICATION 

The  nongraded  plan  is  an  administrative  system  whereby  a 
plan  of  progressive  steps,  or  levels,  is  substituted  for  the 
present  grade  nomenclature  as  a  means  of  classifying  pupils 
for  instructional  purposes.  The  number  of  these  steps  or 
levels  to  be  completed  by  each  child  before  he  leaves  the 
primary  or,  in  some  cases,  the  elementary  level  tends  to  vary 
from  school  system  to  school  system.  Whereas  the  majority  of 
American  centres  reporting  based  their  system  of  levels  almost 
exclusively  on  reading,  most  of  the  Canadian  centres  often 
included  arithmetic  and  spelling.  In  fact,  the  school  system 
in  Belleville,  Ontario  is  apparently  considering  the  inclusion 
of  social  studies  as  well. 

The  examples  which  follow  are  illustrative  of  the  nongraded 
plans  now  in  use  which  base  their  programs  on  reading  levels. 
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Emeryville,  California. 5  The  Ralph  S.  Hawley  School  uses 
twelve  reading  achievement  levels  to  cover  the  work  normally 
covered  in  the  first  six  grades.  The  grouping  according  to 
grade  is  shown  as: 


First  grade -  Levels  1-2-3-4 

Second  grade -  Levels  5-6 

Third  grade -  Levels  7-3 

Fourth  grade -  Levels  9-10 

Fifth  grade -  Level  11 

Sixth  grade -  Level  12 

Billings,  Montana. 6  This  school  system  uses  eighteen 
reading  levels,  each  defined  in  terms  of  basic  reading  texts, 
for  the  first  six  years  of  schooling.  The  levels  and  cor¬ 
responding  years  are  as  follows: 

Levels  1-2-3-4  ....  First  Year 
Levels  5-6-7-8  ....  Second  Year 
Levels  9-10-11-12..  Third  Year 
Levels  13-14  ....  Fourth  Year 

Levels  15-16  ....  Fifth  Year 

Levels  17-18  ....  Sixth  Year 

It  is  noted  that  Levels  8  and  12  are  designated  as  enrichment 
levels.  The  slow  learners  are  not  required  to  take  these. 

Warren,  Michigan.?  The  plan  employed  here,  sometimes  called 
the  Van  Dyke  System,  differs  somewhat  from  the  other  plans 
described  in  the  way  in  which  pupils  progress  through  the 
various  levels.  The  organization  of  the  program  is  indicated 
in  Figure  I. 


Ralph  S.  Hawley  School,  Emeryville,  California,  1958. 

6 

Billings  Elementary  Schools,  Continuous  Growth  Plan  in  Reading, 
Billings,  Montana,  1956,  p.  6. 

7 

M.  Carlson  and  H.  Roche,  The  Van  Dyke  Level  System,  Warren, 
Michigan,  p.iii. 
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CORRELATION  BETWEEN  GRADES  AND  LEVELS  IN  READING 

GINN  BASIC  READERS 
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All  children  take  Level  1.  From  here  on  every  child  must 
succeed  on  all  "even"  levels.  Any  child  not  being  successful 
on  an  even  level  is  placed  in  the  succeeding  "odd"  level  and 
given  instruction  to  meet  his  specific  needs.  On  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  level  he  is  tested.  With  very  slow-learning 
children  sometimes  more  than  one  supplementary  book  is  needed 
before  they  move  ahead  to  the  next  level.  It  is  also  noted 
levels  were  inserted  between  Kindergarten  and  Level  1  following 
an  evaluation  of  an  earlier  program.  Carlson  and  Roche  state 
that. 


...  when  failing  children  were  evaluated  for 
diagnostic  rather  than  achievement  purposes 
an  important  pattern  developed.  Many  of  these 
children  were  inadequate  in  either/or  both  the 
functional  visual  and  auditory  areas.  These 
were  skills  that  should  have  been  learned  by 
the  children  in  the  Reading  Readiness.  To  meet 
this  need  the  Junior  Primary  B  and  the  Junior 
Primary  A  were  inserted  between  Kindergarten 
and  Level  1.  The  period  spent  in  Junior  Primary 
ranged  from  a  few  weeks  to  a  year  or  more  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  individual  need.” 

Figure  11^ illustrates  how  three  typical  children  X,  Y,  and 
Z,  who  range  high,  average,  and  low  respectively  might  progress 
under  the  Van  Dyke  system  employed  in  the  Warren  schools. 


8 

Ibid. ,  p.  ii. 

9 

Ibid. ,  p.  iv. 
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FIGURE  II  c7 

J  1 

Cornf«i-laon  of  Throe  Children 'a  Progress  in  Level  Syntem 


JOYCE 

1  ft*.  Kdgn. 

: 1 - - — - 

BRENDA 

1  Yr.  Kd;;n. 

ELAINE 
l£  Yr,  Kdgn. 

Date  entered 
kindergarten 

9-53 

*-52 

*• 

9-51 

Kindergarten 

2  Semesters 

2  Semesters 

3  Semesters 

Date  of  entering 
formal  schooling 

9-54 

9-53 

1^53 

C.A,  at  that  time : 

6-^4 

6-42 

6-6 

M.A,  at  that  time: 

6-10 

6-4 

5-5 

I.  Q. 

108 

103 

83 

Dominance : 

St.  Rt. 

Mixed 

Mixed 

Metropolitan 

Readiness 

Satisfactory 

Not  considered 
ready  to  take 
Metro.  Readns, 

Not  considered 
ready  to  take 
Metro.  Readns. 

Junior  Primary 

. •  •  •  •*•••»  »**  #.V  . 

One  Semester 

2  Readns.  Bks. 

Two  Semesters 

3  Readns.  Eks. 

Level  1 

9/54  -  H+ 

2/54  -  H 

2/54  -  Av. 

Level  2 

12/54  -  H+ 

5/54  -  Av+ 

5/54  -  Av+ 

Level  3 

1  •  •  •  -  ,  •  i 

./'>»  W#.%t  V.7*'.'  \vr  *.V*  •—*•••  —  ' 

1  • #.*  •  #.V\  •  .'AY.V.T.', 

V  \*»  #  Wi.V/AV#.»  «*•  •.V.'.V.  .* 

[^*  . .  y  «  .  /A  iVA  /,•,%•- • 

•  A'iV.v.' •  V/  . . .  ••.  . . 

.7  /r V.vav/av/ viy.vr.y. 

/v.*/L>/' \'/3  *Am,VAvV 

Level  4 

3/55  -  V.H. 

12/54  -  Av- 

3/L4/55  -  V.H. 

Level  5 

viyv/^^ 

v-.'iv.vy/v/Av 

2/23/55  -  V.H.+ 

.V.V/;.\v.  '  w  •av  ^  •  v“-V.*Y. 

. . A'  "  '•  •*•  '  •  /.'.'  /AW  W.V.1  -7.*. .*  *  V 

•.•.••fVyV/.  -  A  .  .  WAuAWAti 

Level  6,  1^ 

6/55  -  H+ 

6/55  -  V.H. 

6/55  -  Av. 

Level  7 

*t  ••*y/'Xo  .vi'XiiV/iV/  *  v 

'  '  \  v  "v- 

<A  I'r.'.T.V'.V/.V.VrV."- 

*••••—“  . *  *  AV.y  WAN  /.». ••  v 

.  .  /A  1  .*  *.;V  /.T  . .  •  •  •• 

ay 

-V/;.v;  i*, .  Cv/» y.*  .V.'.V, 

- .  -.»*» AV# .*. \7.*A7 .* V/ • 

/.'.W.*  T.Y  . -••  ••• 

Level  8,  2* 

1/56  -  H 

2/20/56  -  V.H. 

1/56  -  Av+ 

Level  9 
—  - 

. -V.-.vu.Y.ivA V.  /.-.a1.  .•V.-.y.r.Y r  ■ . 

Vi^v»v.w.v^.yi*.v-v~x*Av.%vw.' 

Level  10,  2s 

6/56  -  V.H. 

6/56  -  V.H. 

6/56  -  Av+ 

Level  11 

•  *  ■  —  •  •  —  -  .  ...  .  ...  ».v«rf  v  1  /. 

vi/Aviv 

Level  12,  31 

1/57  -  V.H. 

1/57  -  H. 

1/57  -  Av. 

Number  of  semesters 
in  school 

■ _ _ _ __L 

7  Semesters 

9  Semesters 

11  Semesters 

CODE: 


H.  -  High) 


V.H.  -  Very  High; 


Av.  -  Average, 
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Several  school  systems  apply  a  re-cla33if ication  to 

pupils  at  the  primary  level  only.  The  examples  which 

follow  are  illustrative  of  this  type  of  program. 

International  Jails,  Minnesota, ^  This  school  system 

employs  eight  continuous  progress  reading  levels  instead  of 

grades  I,  II,  and  III,  These  are  organized  as  : 

Level  1 -  Prereading  (Readiness  period) 

Level  2 -  Preprimer 

Level  3 -  Primer 

Level  4 -  Pirst  Reader 

Level  5 -  Early  Second  Reader 

Level  6 -  Late  Second  Reader 

Level  7 -  Early  Third  Reader 

Level  8 -  Late  Third  Reader 


Reno,  Nevada.  The  Washoe  County  School  District  uses 
a  plan  based  on  ten  levels  which  attempt  to  cover  the  usual 
primary  work  in  reading.  Two  levels,  7  and  10,  are  devoted 
to  enrichment  of  the  reading  program.  The  plan  is  outlined 
as  : 


Level  1  - 

Level  2  - 

Level  3  - 

Level  4  - 

Level  5  - 

Level  6  - 

Level  7  - 

Level  8  - 

Level  9  - 

Level  10 - 


Reading  Reaai.icbS 
Pre-Primers 
Primer 
Pirst  Reader 
Easy  Second  Reader 
Hard  Second  Reader 
Enrichment  (Enjoying  Children’s 
Literature) 

Easy  Third  Reader 
Hard  Third  Reader 

Enrichment  (Reading  for  Independence) 


10 

Planning  Bulletin,  A  Program  for  Continuous  Progress  in 
the  Primary  Grades,  International  Palls,  Ilinnesota,  p.5. 

11 

\7ashoe  County  School  District,  The  Continuous  Progress 
Plan  of  Primary  Grouping,  Reno,  Nevada,  1958,  p.  7, 
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Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.12 


The  Milwaukee  plan  increases  the 


number  of  primary  reading  levels  to  twelve  in  this  manner: 


Level 

1 

Level 

2 

Level 

3 

Level 

4 

Level 

5 

Level 

6 

Level 

7 

Level 

8 

Level 

9 

Level 

10 

Level 

11 

Level 

12 

Pre-Reading 
Chart  Reading 
Pre-Primer 
Easy  Primer 
Hard  Primer 
Easy  First  Reader 
Hard  First  Reader 
Easy  Second  Reader 
Hard  Second  Reader 
Easy  Third  Reader 
Hard  Third  Reader 
Independent  Reading 


La  Junta,  Colorado* ^3  in  this  sytem  fifteen  levels  make 


up  the  basic  requirements  for  the  primary  grades.  It  is 


organized  in  this  fashion: 


Level 

1  — 

Level 

2a 

2b— 

Level 

3a 

3b— 

Level 

4  — 

Level 

5  — 

Level 

6  — 

Level 

7  — 

Level 

8  — 

Level 

9  — 

Level 

lO- 

Level 

ll— 

Level 

12— 

Level 

13— 

Level 

14— 

Level 

15— 

Kindergarten 

Reading  Readiness 

Pre-Primers 

Primer 

Primer 

First  Reader 
First  Reader 
Easy  Second  Reader 
Easy  Second  Reader 
Second  Reader 
Second  Reader 
Easy  Third  Reader 
Easy  Third  Reader 
Third  Reader 
Third  Reader 


P. 


12 

Milwaukee  Public  Schools,  The  Primary  School,  Bulletin, 

3. 

13 


La  Junta  Public  Schools,  Letter,  La  Junta,  Colorado,  1959* 
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Three  points  should  be  noted  under  this  scheme.  First, 
some  of  the  levels  are  subdivided  into  two  parts.  Second, 
the  reading  levels  2b,  3b>  5 »  7 >  9*  and  15  serve  as  supple¬ 
mentary  reading  levels  for  the  average  and  superior  groups. 
Third,  these  same  levels  are  really  "repeat"  levels  for  the 
slow  learner.  However,  the  child  is  not  conscious  of  having 
"failed".  The  reinforcement  provided  at  these  levels  is 
viewed  as  being  basic  to  his  progress. 

A  similar  plan  of  pupil  classification  based  on  reading 
achievement  was  observed  in  twelve  other  American  schools 
or  school  systems,  and  the  Canadian  centres  of  Kindersley, 
Saskatchewan  and  Creston,  British  Columbia. 

The  way  in  which  fast,  average,  and  slow  pupils  progress 
through  these  nongraded  programs  as  compared  with  the  tra¬ 
ditional  graded  program  is  illustrated  by  the  Washoe  County 
plan  shown  in  Figure  III.1^ 

As  was  noted  earlier  some  school  systems,  particularly 
those  in  Canada,  endeavor  to  take  into  account  achievement 
levels  in  other  subjects,  or  areas,  in  addition  to  reading  when 
establishing  the  various  stages  of  their  programs.  Typical 
of  these  more  broadly-based  programs  are  those  used  in  the 
public  school  systems  of:  Bellevile,  Ontario;  Hamilton, 

Ontario;  Kingston,  Ontario;  Windsor,  Ontario;  and  Edmonton, 
Alberta. 


14 

Washoe  County  School  District,  op.  cit. ,  p.  11. 
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FIGURE  III 


6] 

COMPARISON  OF  CHILDREN'S  PROGRESSION  IN  A  TRADITIONAL 
GRADE  SYSTEM  AND  A  NONGRADED  SYSTEM 

EXPLANATION  OF  DIAGRAM 


TRADITIONAL  6RADE0  SCHOOL 


Traditional  Graded 

F*§t  Learner--  progresses  at  same  rate  as  average 
Student.  Uaa  no  chance  to  achieve  more  than  others 


Average  Learner  --  does  work  of  grade  and  passes 
each  year  from  grade  to  grade 

Slow  Learner  --  each  succeeding  year  achieves  less 
of  his  grade*  a  work. 

(1)  He  may  he  promoted  socially,  and  at  the  end 
of  three  years  find  himself  behind  those  of  hia 
grade. 

0)  He  aay  be  "held  back"  at  the  end  of  the 
firat  year  thus  "repeating"  the  entire  grade. 

Part  of  the  work  he  will  have  learned  and  thus 
will  have  time  wasted  for  him  in  repeating 


LEVEL  10 
LEVEL  9 
LIVE L  S 

LEVEL  7 
LEVEL  6 
LEVEL  5 

LEVEL  1 
LEVEL  3 
LEVEL  2 
LEVEL  1 
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FAST  AVERAGE  SLCW 


I'N&RAHEO  'rRIMARV  SCHOOL 


Ungraded  Primary 

Fa^t  Learner  --  has  level  7  and  10  to  achieve 
over  the  average  student,  thus  broadening  his 
reading  background  ana  strengthening  his  read¬ 
ing  skills.  Will  complete  Primary  school  in 
three  years 

Ave  rage  Lea  me-  --  will  achieve  basic  reading 
work  in  three  years  without  level  7  and  10  t 

Slow  Learner  -  progresses  from  the  level  he 
achieves  to  the  next  level  abpve.  There  is  no 
"being  held  back"  or  "  repeat  ingF .  This  child 
progresses  with  a.  feeling  of  success.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  neat  year  he  begins  where  he 
left  off  After  a  maximum  of  four  years  in  the 
primary  school,  the  child  will  be  placed  in 
Grade  4 


o2 


In  each  of  tnese  systems  three  levers,  or  units,  consti¬ 
tute  the  work  oi  a  grade,  Each  level  is  based  on  xue  tnree 
skill  subjects  -  reading,  aritnxnetic,  and  spelling.  The 
Ontario  centres  mentioned  carry  out  this  nongraded  classification 
to  the  end  of  grade  IV.  The  Edmonton  system  extends  its  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  end  of  grade  VI.  The  division  oi  levels  may  ue 
illustrated  as  : 


Grade  I 
Grade  II  - 
Grade  III- 
Grade  IV  - 
Grade  V  - 
Grade  VI  - 


Levels  1-2-3 
Levels  4-^-6 
Levels  7-6-9 
Levels  10-11-12 
Levels  13-14-15 
Levels  16-17-16 


The  operation  of  these  more  broadly-based  pupil  classifica¬ 


tion  schemes  is  perhaps  best  summed  up  in  a  bulletin  from  the 


Windsor  school  system, 


The  pupils  are  divided  into  three  streams  -  a  fast 
moving  one,  and  an  average  one,  and  a  slow  moving 
one.  Lach  group  travels  at  the  pace  which  chal¬ 
lenges  it  without  frustration.  In  any  one  school 
the  superior  group  is  likely  to  complete  four 
units  of  work,  the  average  group  three  units,  and 
the  slow  group  two  units  or  even  less.  The  pupils 
remain  with  the  same  teacher  for  one  year  at  least. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year  the  pupils 
proceed  from  where  they  left  off  in  June.  Thus, 
when  a  class  completes  one  year  after  kindergarten, 
or  if  there  were  no  kindergartens,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  year  after  starting  school  group  1 
would  start  unit  5*  group  2  unit  4,  and  group  3 
probably  unit  3.  15 


15 

'Windsor  Public  Schools,  The  Unit  System  of  School 
Organization.  Windsor,  Ontario,  p.  2. 
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Two  salient  features  emerge  with  respect  to  pupil  classifica¬ 
tion  procedures  in  nongraded  elementary  school  programs*  First, 
there  is  great  variation  in  the  number  of  levels  or  steps  em¬ 
ployed.  The  programs  surveyed  had  as  few  as  eight  levels  and 
as  many  as  twenty.  Regardless  of  the  number  of  levels  of  pupil 
classification  used,  the  essential  feature  appears  to  be  that. 

The  rate  of  learning  and  the  time  spent  in  the 
various  content  areas  is  different  from  the 
traditional  grade  arrangement.  By  adjusting 
the  speed  of  the  program  to  the  individual  child 
(instead  of  vice  versa),  this  system  aims  to 
eliminate  the  frequency  of  retardation,  failure, 
and  non-promotion,  all  of  which  necessarily  ac¬ 
company  the  grade  system. 16 

Second,  pupil  classification  in  some  school  systems  is  based 
entirely  on  achievement  in  reading,  while  in  other  systems 
it  embraces  achievement  in  reading,  arithmetic,  and  spelling. 

PUPIL  SELECTION 

Of  major  importance  to  the  successful  operation  of  a 
nongraded  program  is  the  careful  analysis  and  observation  of 
each  child’s  performance  and  development  in  an  effort  to  secure 
data  and  establish  criteria  to  aid  in  pupil  selection.  It 
appears  that  most  of  the  school  systems  use  a  variety  of  test¬ 
ing  procedures.  These  tests  attempt  to  cover  such  areas  as 
intelligence,  reading  readiness,  primary  reading  skills,  and 
social  maturity.  In  addition,  such  factors  as  the  chrono¬ 
logical  age,  health,  emotional  maturity,  and  home  environment 


16 

Dayton  Public  Schools,  Mimeographed  Statement  to 
Principals ,  p.  1. 
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of  the  student  are  also  considered.  Of  prime  importance  also 
is  the  judgment  of  the  classroom  teacher  in  determining  the 
placement  of  a  pupil  in  the  nongraded  program  in  the  subsequent 
year. 

The  examples  to  follow  are  illustrative  of  the  selection 
procedures  used  by  some  nongraded  school  systems* 

Windsor,  Ontario.  This  school  system  begins  the  selection 
of  pupils  by  rating  all  kindergarten  pupils  in  June  of  each 
year.  Information  gathered  for  each  pupil  includes:  the 
chronological  age,  the  general  achievement  (Superior,  Good, 

Pair,  Poor),  the  emotional  adjustment  (Good  or  Poor),  effort 
(Good  or  Poor),  health  (Good  or  Poor),  a  Reading -Readiness 
score  and  an  intelligence  test  score.  On  these  bases  a  child 
is  rated  as  being  accelerated,  normal,  or  retarded. 

Belleville,  Ontario. ^7  pupil  selection  begins  in  December 
of  the  kindergarten  year.  The  teacher  indicates  those  children 
who  appear  to  have  outstanding  ability  and  are  relatively 
mature.  These  children  are  tested  with  a  view  to  commencing 
a  formal  program  early  in  January  or  February.  The  remaining 
pupils  are  also  tested.  Those  who  give  evidence  of  being 
capable  of  normal  or  average  programs  are  classified  as 
Primary  "A11  and  "B”  •  They  will  be  expected  to  cover  the  work 
to  the  end  of  Unit  4  by  February  1st  of  their  third  year  in 
school  and  Unit  10  by  June  of  their  fourth  year.  An  effort  is 
then  made  to  place  the  remaining  pupils  who  are  usually  somewhat 
retarded  in  a  suitable  program  in  which  they  may  advance  according 
to  their  several  abilities. 


17 

Belleville  Public  Schools,  Handbook  of  Supervision  and 
Instruction,  p.  16. 
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1  o 

Kingston,  Ontario.  Tor  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
child1 s  instructional  level  both  standardized  and  informal 
tests  are  used  in  the  Kingston  Schools.  The  informal  tests 
are  based  on  parts  of  the  Betts  Basic  Readers  and  an  informal 
reading  inventory.  The  etandardized  tests  used  include  the 
following:  Metropolitan  Readiness  Test  for  all  kindergarten 
children;  Stone-Webster  Tests  (Vocabulary  and  Sentence);  Gates 
Primary  Reading,  Type  2,  Sentence  Reading;  Gates  Primary  Read¬ 
ing,  Type  3,  Paragraph  Reading;  and  the  Dominion  Achievement 
Tests  in  Silent  Reading, Type  2,  Paragraph  Reading.  Intelligence 
tests  are  given  each  year  in  Grades  I,  IT, VII,  and  VIII.  The 
Otis  Alpha  Group  Test  is  used  in  Grade  I.  If  further  testing 
is  needed  the  Canadian  Intelligence  Tests  are  administered. 

Hamilton.  Ontario. 9  Pupil  selection  in  this  system  begins 
with  Readiness  tests  administered  in  kindergarten.  In  the  first 
year  of  formal  schooling  standardized  primary  tests  are  given 
early  in  the  term.  In  succeeding  years  formal  reading  tests 
(Dominion,  Gates)  and  vocabulary  tests  (Gates,  Iowa,  Schonell) 
are  used.  Arithmetic  and  spelling  tests  are  also  given.  In 
addition,  information  concerning  the  age,  rate  of  learning, 

Y/ork  habits,  record  of  past  performance,  health,  and  home  en¬ 
vironment  of  each  pupil  is  carefully  analysed. 

Is 

Kingston  public  Schools,  Primary  Reading.  Course- 
Organization-Lie  thod  .Kings  ton.  Ontario,  1957,  p.74. 

19 

Hamilton  Public  Schools,  The  Unit  System  of  Promotion  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  Hamilton,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  pp.  6-8. 
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20 

Kindersley,  Saskatchewan,  This  school  system  uses 
standardized  achievement  and  mental  tests  for  pupil  selection. 
Early  in  Year  One  the  Pintner-Cunningham  Primary  mental  ability 
test  is  given.  Pupils  are  then  classified  into  various  levels 
according  to  their  performance  on  these  tests.  In  Year  Three 
a  second  mental  ability  test,  the  Otis  Quick  Scoring  Alpha,  is 
given  and  on  the  basis  of  these  tests  some  re-classification 
of  pupils  takes  place.  Following  the  completion  of  work  in 
each  of  the  basic  primary  readers  the  Munroe  Standardized 
Heading  Tests  are  administered.  If  a  weakness  is  apparent 
the  student  is  given  further  drill  in  a  parallel  reader  and 
then  retested. 

Edmonton,  Alberta?1  This  system  attempts  to  ''screen"  each 
pupil  during  the  course  of  his  first  year  in  school  so  that 
the  relative  rate  at  which  he  may  be  expected  to  progress  in 
succeeding  years  may  be  determined.  The  tests  used  include: 
Detroit  Beginning  First-Grade  Intelligence;  Detroit  Advanced 
First  Grade;  Gates  Primary  Reading  (Type  1,  Paragraph  Reading); 
Gates  Primary  Reading  (Type  III,  Word  Recognition);  and  Calgary 
Arithmetic.  In  addition,  the  emotional  attitude,  health,  and 
other  aspects  of  the  pupil's  development  are  observed  by  the 
teachers.  On  the  basis  of  these  data  pupils  are  then  classified 
into  four  groups:  Superior,  High  Average,  Low  Average  and  Slow 
Learner. 


20 

Kindersley  School  Unit  No.  A  Guide  to  Teachers  on  the 

Primary  Division,  pp.  2-3. 

21 

Edmonton  Public  Schools,  Continuous  Progress  Plan  in 
Primary  Grades,  (Tentative  Edition),  EdmontonJ  Alberta,  February, 
I960,  p.  IT 
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Creston.  British  Columbia.  Hie  scores  obtained  on  the 
Stanford  Achievement  Tests  and  the  California  cental  Maturity 
Tests  are  used  as  a  basis  for  pupil  selection  and  classification 
In  addition,  items  such  as  chronological  age  and  personal  adjust 
ment  are  also  taken  into  account, 

Calgary,  Alberta. 22  The  comprehensive  testing  schedule 
employed  in  the  Calgary  school  system  is  outlined  in  the 
bulletin  describing  the  accelerated  program  in  the  primary 
grades. 

The  procedures  of  pupil  selection  as  employed  in  the 
American  centres  surveyed  do  not  differ  materially  from  the 
procedures  used  in  Canadian  systems.  It  is  reported  by  Good- 
lad  and  Anderson*-'2  that  the  majority  of  communities  operating 
nongraded  programs  in  the  United  States  have  kindergartens 
as  well.  Pupil  selection  could  thus  be  carried  on  during  this 
period.  It  is  further  noted  that  some  communities,  working  on 
semester  system,  admit  children  in  either  the  kindergarten  or 
the  primary  year  for  the  February- June  semester. 

It  would  appear  that  pupil  selection  begins  either  in  the 
kindergarten  year  or  the  initial  year  of  a  child’s  attendance 
at  school.  By  the  use  of  standardized  achievement  tests, 
intelligence  tests,  teacher  observation  and  judgment,  plus 


22 

Calgary  School  Board,  Division  I  Accelerated  Program. 
Calgary,  Alberta,  April,  1959,  pp.  8-13. 

23 

J.I.  Goodlad  and  R.H.  Anderson,  op.  cit.«  p.  63. 
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other  factors  such  as  age,  social  and  emotional  maturity, 
health,  and  home  environment  an  attempt  is  made  to  classify 
the  pupil  into  a  progress  pattern.  It  is  noted  that  a  program 
of  continuous  testing  and  observation  is  carried  on  to  facil¬ 
itate  any  need  for  re-classification  of  the  pupil. 


PUPIL  GROUPING 


It  would  appear  that  nongraded  school  systems  do  not  follow 
any  uniform  pattern  in  respect  to  grouping  practices.  A  survey 
of  the  material  received  suggests  that  pupil  grouping  is  based 
on  one,  or  a  combination  of  several,  criteria.  These  criteria 
are  indicated  as:  reading  progress,  chronological  age,  social 
maturity,  and  mental  ability. 

It  has  been  indicated  previously  that  progress  in  reading 

is  a  dominant  factor  in  roost  nongraded  programs.  Nine  American 

and  two  Canadian  schools  or  school  systems  reported  using 

reading  achievement  as  a  basis  for  grouping.  Illustrating  this 

type  of  grouping  method  is  the  report  from  the  College  Avenue 

School,  Athens,  Georgia, 

All  children  entering  school  in  September  for 
the  first  time  are  placed  in  the  same  group. 

They  are  in  what  might  be  called  the  Reading 
Readiness  Group.  Some  children  may  not  need 
this  grouping  at  all  and  others  may  need  it  for 
a  short  time  only,  while  others  will  need  it 
for  a  longer  period  of  time.  In  any  case,  as 
quickly  as  the  child  shows  readiness  or  ability 
for  the  Pre-Primer  Group,  he  is  advanced  to  that 
group  and  so  on  from  group  to  group. 24 


24 

The  History  and  Development  of  the  Continuous  Progress 
Plan  in  the  College  Avenue  School,  Clarke  County  School  District, 
Athens,  Georgia,  1959*  P*  4. 
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Chronological  age  as  a  means  of  grouping  was  reported  in 
use  by  seven  American  and  one  Canadian  school  systems.  The 
school  organization  and  pupil  planning  is  founded  on  the  idea 
of  age  groups.  Figure  IV  illustrates  the  scale  used  to 
measure  pupil  placement . proposals* 

FIGURE  IV25 


SCALE  USED  TO  MEASURE  PUPIL  PLACEMENT 


Minimum  Age  at 
First  Month  in 
Unit  or  Grade 

Maximum  Age  at 
First  Month  in 
Unit  or  Grade 

Kindergarten-Primary 
Unit  One 

Four 

Seven  "B«t 

Ten 

4  yr. ,  8  mon. 

5  yr. 

5  yr. ,  9  mon. 

6  yr. ,  6  mon. 

7  yr. ,  6  mon. 

5  yr. ,  9  mon. 

6  yr. ,  9  mon. 

8  yr. 

9  yr.,  3  mon. 

10  yr. ,  6  mon. 

Grade  Five 

Grade  Six 

8  yr. ,  3  mon. 

9  yr. 

11  yr. ,  9  mon. 

13  yr. 

Goodlad  and  Anderson  report  that. 

Others  group  children  on  the  basis  of  a  more 
carefully  delimited  age  classification,  for 
example  dividing  5°  first-year-primary  children 
into  two  class  groups  with  those  over  six  years 
six  months  in  one  class  and  those  under  six 
years  six  months  in  another.2*5 


Belleville  Public  Schools,  op.  cit.,  p.  16 

26 

Goodlad  and  Anderson,  op.  cit. ,  p.  6 5. 
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Six  American  school  systems  reported  using  social  maturity 
as  a  basis  for  pupil  grouping.  They  attempt  to  combine  in  one 
class  those  children  whose  interests,  personalities,  and  back¬ 
grounds,  are  well  balanced  with  respect  to  each  other.  This 
information  would  be  supplied  from  such  sources  as  the  cumulative 
record  card,  parental  interviews,  and  teacher  Judgment.  The 
booklet  of  the  Billings  Elementary  Schools  notes. 

In  place  of  grades,  classes  of  children  of 
similar  physical  and  social  development 
interests,  and  ability  to  work  together  have 
been  set  up.2' 

The  use  of  mental  ability  as  a  basis  for  grouping  was  in¬ 
dicated  by  three  American  and  one  Canadian  school  systems. 

This  type  of  grouping  appears  to  have  its  origin  in  the  Van 
Dyke  plan  developed  in  the  Warren,  Michigan,  school  system. 

As  has  been  pointed  out. 

The  main  characteristic  that  distinguishes 
this  instructional  plan  from  the  grade  plan 
is  that  we  use  mental,  instead  of  chrono¬ 
logical  age  for  placing  a  child  in  the  read¬ 
ing  situation  or  measuring  his  success  in 
that  area.2® 

It  was  further  observed  that  many  school  systems  use  a 
combination  of  factors  to  group  pupils.  Illustrative  of  this 
is  the  plan  used  in  Villa  Grove,  Illinois, 


27 

Billings  Elementary  Schools,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  2-3* 

28 

M.  Carlson  and  H.  Roche,  op.  cit.,  p. 
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By  this  plan  children  of  similar  age  and 
emotional  and  social  maturity  are  kept 
together  in  one  group  and  proceed  through 
six  or  more  semesters  in  the  Primary  School. 29 

The  Edmonton  Public  School  system  takes  into  account  pupil 
intelligence,  reading  ability,  and  social  factors  as  a  basis 
for  grouping  students  into  four  major  classifications.  An 
illustration  of  how  one  school  system  makes  full  use  of  a 
combination  of  factors  is  reported  by  Roff.30  In  this  school 
each  group  has  a  full  range  of  reading  abilities  and  of  read¬ 
ing  levels.  In  addition,  there  is  an  average  range  of  person¬ 
ality  problems;  a  balance  between  boys  and  girls;  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  friendship  and  peer  relationships;  and,  above  the 
primary  level,  an  effort  is  made  to  alternate  children  between 
men  and  women  teachers. 

Thus  there  appears  to  be  no  common  basis  for  grouping 
pupils  in  nongraded  programs.  Some  school  systems  group  on 
the  basis  of  a  single  factor  such  as  reading  ability  or 
chronological  age,  while  others  endeavor  to  take  into  account 
many  factors  such  as  reading  ability,  age,  social  relationships, 
and  mental  ability  when  grouping  pupils. 


29 

Villa  Grove  Elementary  Schools,  Bulletin,  Villa  Grove, 
Illinois,  1959,  p.  1. 

30 

R.  Roff,  Grouping  and  individualizing  in  the  Elementary 
Classroom,  Educational  Leadership,  15,  December,  1957*  pp.  171-5* 
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CURRICULUM  ORGANIZATION 

A  survey  of  the  data  received  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  educational  program  of  a  nongraded  school,  as  far  as  the 
content  of  the  curriculum  is  concerned,  does  not  differ 
materially  from  that  of  a  traditional  graded  program.  The 
main  difference  would  appear  to  be  in  the  way  the  content 
is  organized  to  fit  the  particular  achievement  levels  of  a 
nongraded  system. 

It  has  been  indicated  that  residing  is  the  core  curriculum 
in  most  nongraded  programs.  However,  a  prominent  feature  of 
some  of  the  Canadian  and  American  plans  is  to  extend  the 
curriculum  organization  beyond  the  reading  achievement  levels 
to  include  other  subject  fields. 

Windsor,  Ontario.  The  course  of  studies  for  the  primary 
division  divides  reading,  mathematics,  and  spelling  into  units 
of  work.  Many  of  the  other  subjects  have  been  arranged  in 
parallel  courses.  Since  the  work  of  each  traditional  grade 
has  been  divided  into  three  units  based  on  reading  achievement 
levels,  the  prescribed  series  of  arithmetic  books  are  also 
divided  to  correspond  to  these  reading  levels.  Therefore, 
the  end  of  Unit  9  or  12,  for  example,  would  complete  the  text 
normally  prescribed  for  grades  III  or  IV.  A  similar  procedure 
for  spelling  is  outlined  in  this  manner: 
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Unit 

Unit 

Unit 

Unit 

Unit 

Unit 

Unit 

Unit 

Unit 

Unit 

Unit 

Unit 


1  - 
2  - 

3  - 

4  - 

5  - 

6  - 

7  - 

8  / 
9  - 
10- 
11- 
12- 


■  no  formal  spelling 
spelling  correlated 
spelling  correlated 
"My  Spelling",  Grade 
"My  Spelling",  Grade 
"lay  Spelling",  Grade 
"My  Spelling",  Grade 
"My  Spelling" ,  Grade 
"My  Spelling",  Grade 
"My  Spelling",  Grade 
"My  Spelling",  Grade 
"My  Spelling" ,  Grade 


with  teaching  of  Phonics 
with  teaching  of  Phonics 
2,  Lessons  1-12 
2,  Lessons  13-24 

2,  Lessons  25-36 

3,  Lessons  1-12 
3,  Lessons  13-24 

3,  Lessons  25-36 

4,  Lessons  1-12 
4,  Lessons  13-24 
4,  Les3on3  25-36 


It  is  to  be  noted 


that  when  a  pupil  or  a  group  of  pupils  is 


accelerated  in  reading  the  tempo  of  work  in  arithmetic  and 


spelling  must  keep  pace. 


Similar  arrangements  are  to  be  found  in  the  Belleville, 
Edmonton,  Hamilton,  and  Kingston  school  systems. 


Marysville.  California.  This  school  system  also  includes 

social  studies,  personal  development,  health,  and  music  content 

in  its  system  of  levels.  It  is  stated  that. 

The  over-all  structure  of  the  Linda  District 
system  of  levels  in  the  primary  is  not  based 
entirely  on  reading;  as  a  matter  of  fact  they 
have  a  guide  given  to  each  first  year  teacher 
who  would  probably  teach  levels  1,2,  3,  and  4. 

In  this  guide  you  have  the  structuring  of  the 
work  that  should  be  taught  in  social  studies 
in  each  level,  in  spelling,  in  language  arts, 
in  personal  development  concepts  or  health, 
in  music,  and  in  arithmetic*  There  are  minimum 
objectives  for  each  level.22 


31 

Windsor  Public  Schools,  Curriculum  For  The  Primary 
Division.  Windsor,  Ontario,  1954,  pp.  39-40. 

32 

Y/ashoe  County  Schools,  op.  cit..  p.  18. 
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Similar  arrangements  are  noted  by  the  school  systems  of 
Douglas,  Georgia;  Grosse  Points,  Michigan;  and  International 
Falls,  Minnesota. 

Phoenix.  Arizona.  The  bulletin^  of  the  Madison  Elemen¬ 
tary  Schools  outlines  the  full  scope  of  what  is  to  be  mastered 
at  each  level.  In  each  level  a  sequence  is  followed  in  each 
subject  field  with  a  progression  to  more  difficult  work  and 
the  gradual  introduction  of  new  content.  For  example,  in 
Level  1,  the  following  subjects  are  included  with  the  appro¬ 
priate  learning  material  to  be  covered;  Language  Arts  (Reading 
Readiness),  numbers  (Arithmetic  Readiness),  Science,  Health 
and  Safety,  Music,  and  Art.  Level  2  includes  the  above  plus 
the  introduction  of  Handwriting  and  Arithmetic.  In  Level  3, 
the  Library  is  added;  in  Level  4,  Spelling;  in  Level  5, 

Physical  Education. 

In  summary,  curriculum  organization  in  a  nongraded  program 
differs  only  in  the  method  of  re-organizing  the  subject  content 
to  correspond  to  the  appropriate  achievement  levels  of  the 
pupils,  \7hile  it  appears  that  the  core  program  is  based 
mainly  on  reading  skills  many  school  systems  have  extended 
their  course  of  study  organization  to  include  other  subject 
fields.  Obviously,  careful  control  over  the  sequence  of  content 
in  these  subject  fields  is  essential  if  continuous  progress  is 
to  be  assured  for  each  child. 


33 

Madison  Elementary  Schools,  Enow  Your  School  bulletins. 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  1956,  pp.  2-27. 
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PUPIL  EVALUATION 

It  appears  that  pupil  evaluation  in  a  nongraded  program 
is  based  on  three  assumptions.  First,  pupil  evaluation 
should  be  a  continuous  process  rather  than  periodic.  Second, 
the  evaluation  is  based  on  the  individual  rather  than  the 
group.  Third,  a  multi-factor  approach  is  employed. 

In  the  traditional  grade  system  evaluation  tends  to  be 

periodic  rather  than  continuous.  A  major  evaluation  of  the 

pupil* s  progress  is  usually  made  at  the  end  of  each  school 

year  in  order  to  re-classify  him  for  the  following  term. 

The  nongraded  systems  suggest  the  use  of  continual  evaluation 

with  the  re-classification  of  the  pupil  being  made  at  frequent 

intervals  during  the  school  term.  A  statement  in  the  bulletin 

of  the  Hawthorne  School  District  notes  that. 

There  is  a  flexible  plan  for  moving  children 
regardless  of  dates,  school  semesters,  periods, 
etc.  Each  child  is  placed  in  the  group  which 
best  suits  his  individual  needs  and  he  is  moved 
whenever  another  group  appears  to  meet  his  needs 
more  adequately. 34- 

Several  school  systems  suggest  that  a  pupil  in  an  nongraded 
system  competes  only  with  himself.  It  is  stated  from  the 
bulletin  of  the  Corona,  California  schools  that,  "In  the 
primary  grades  our  children  compete  with  their  own  abilities. ' 35 
In  a  similar  manner,  "...(there)  is  no  opportunity  for  one  child 
to  be  pitted  against  another."36 


34 

Hawthorne  School  District,  The  Ungraded  Primary  School, 
Hawthorne,  California,  p.  2. 

35 

Corona  Public  Schools,  Bulletin,  Corona,  California,  p. 

Park  Forest  Public  Schools,  The  Ungraded  Primary  Plan, 
Park  Forest,  Illinois,  1958*  P*  o. 
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In  a  nongraded  program,  although  the  pupil  is  subjected  to 
the  same  aggregate  of  experiences  which  lead  to  the  same  major 
goals  as  in  a  graded  program,  the  pupil  will  reach  these  goals 
on  a  more  flexible  time  schedule.  Goodlad  and  Anderson  suggest 
that, 


Vi/hat  is  needed  to  replace  the  system  of  grade 
norms  is  a  system  of  more  fluid  child-develop¬ 
ment  norms,  in  which  each  child1 s  reactions 
represent  a  separate  statistical  universe  and 
in  which  normalcy  has  primarily  an  individual¬ 
ized  meaning.  Helpful  as  it  is  to  know  that  a 
given  proportion  of  all  children  of  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  age  are  better  or  poorer  at  a 
given  task  than  the  child  we  have  in  mind,  it 
is  far  more  valuable  to  know  how  his  performance 
compares  with  his  own  past  performance,  what 
appear  to  be  the  direction  and  the  rate  of  his 
development  in  mastering  task3  in  that  field, 
and  how  well  this  performance  relates  to  what  the 
teacher  has  planned  for  him  to  do.  Out  of  such 
knowledge  whether  or  not  it  is  expressed  quanti¬ 
tatively  as  in  a  grade-norm,  can  indeed  come  , 
valuable  clues  to  the  child's  future  progress, ^ 


further  evidence  is  expressed  from  tne  Paris;  korest  scuoux 
system  when  it  is  stated. 


There  is  no  pressure,  no  block  of  work  outlined 
that  must  be  covered  in  a  certain  time,  no  grading 
of  work  done...  If  each  child  is  doing  all  he  can 
do  at  the  time,  he  is  considered  satisfactory  and 
he  is  told  so.*-s 


Goodlad  and  Anderson  suggest  that. 


37 

J.I.  Goodlad  and  K,ri,  Anaerson,  op,  uu,  p.106. 

38 

Par*,  korest  Public  Schools,  op.  cit. .  p.6 
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\7ne^  considering  the  degree  of  proficiency 
that  is  desired  for  a  particular  individual 
in  a  particular  skill  at  a  particular  time, 
it  is  suggested  that  there  should  be  measure¬ 
ment  in  relation  to  (a)  the  level  of  skill 
previously  practiced  by  the  individual  in 
question,  (b)  the  relation  of  this  skill  to 
his  other  important  skill  developments,  and 
(c)  the  degree  of  adequacy  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  his  social  tasks,09 

It  is  further  noted  in  the  Billings  Elementary  School 


booklet  that. 


ITo  one  standard  can  be  used  to  measure  all 
children.  Standards  are  individual  matters, 
and,  as  such,  each  child  should  be  held  ac¬ 
countable  for  mastering  work  up  to  his  own 
level  of  ability. 

In  addition,  a  multi-factor  approach  to  evaluation  is 
carried  out  in  some  nongraded  programs.  This  type  of  continuous 
evaluation  is  stated  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Internationa,! 


Falls  Public  Schools  as, 

Physical,  social,  moral,  and  emotional  readi¬ 
ness  will  also  be  considered  in  determining 
rate  of  advancement* 


39 

J.I.  Goodlad  and  R.K.  Anderson,  on.  cit.,  p.106. 

40 

Billings  Elementary  Schools,  op.  cit.,  p.7. 

41 


International  Palls  Public  Scnoore,  on.  cit.,  p.3. 
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REPORTING 


Most  nongraded  systems  employ  both  parent-teacher  conferences 
and  report  cards  in  reporting  on  pupils’  progress  to  parents. 

The  nature  of  these  reporting  procedures  reflects  the  influence 
of  the  bases  for  evaluation  employed  in  such  programs. 

Parent-Teacher  conferences.  The  individual  parent-teacher 

conference  is  used  by  most  of  the  nongraded  school  systems. 

As  stated  in  the  Park  Forest  booklet  these  conferences  are, 

...  the  means  of  breaking  down  the  attitude 
of  expecting  progress  only  in  reading  during 
the  primary  years.  The  questions  parents 
raise,  and  the  ensuing  discussions,  help 
greatly  in  evaluating  the  ’’whole"  child. 

In  the  Green  Bay  Public  School  booklet  presented  to  parents 

it  is  stated  that  the  parent-teacher  conference, 

...  is  the  best  means  we  know  to  help  you 
understand  your  child’s  progress  in  school 
for  it  gives  you  a  chance  to  get  the  answers 
to  any  questions  you  may  have.  It  also  helps 
us  do  more  for  your  child  because  you  can  tell 
us  things  that  help  us  understand  your  child 
better  and  we  can  do  most  for  the  child  we 
understand. ^3 

Most  of  the  school  systems  use  a  conference  form  on  which 
to  record  data.  Figure  illustrates  a  typical  conference 
form. 


42 

Park  Forest  Public  Schools,  op.  cit. ,  p.  7« 

43 

Green  Bay  Public  School,  Entering  Primary  School, 

Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  p.  10. 

44 

Grosse  Pointe  Public  Schools,  The  Ungraded  Primary  Plan, 
Grosse  Pointe,  Michigan,  p.  4. 
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sSEisiLD 
PRIMARY  FLAW  CONFERENCE  FORM. . 

TEACHER 


YEAR  IN  PLAN 

DATE 

fyr~ - - 

1.  ATTITUDES 

_ 

5.  HEALTH  HABITS 

2.  BEHAVIOR 

6.  QUALITY  OF  WORK 

3.  ATTENTION  TO 

7.  CARRY  THROUGH 

DIRECTIONS 

ON  RESPONSIBILITY 

4.  INTEREST  SPAN 

8.  RELATIONS  WITH 

OTHER  PUFUS 

LEVELS  OF  DEVELOPMENT 


Reading  Level  Child 
la  In  At  This  Tlae 


READING  PROGRESS 


ARITHMETIC 


LANGUAGE 


WRITING 


SPELLING 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

TEACHER  COMMENTS 
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A  second  type  of  parent-teacher  conference  Is  the  group  con¬ 
ference  held  in  June  or  early  in  the  fall  term.  The  purpose  of 
this  type  of  conference  is  to  reduce  any  misunderstanding  concern¬ 
ing  the  nongraded  program  to  those  parents  who  are  familiar  only 
with  the  graded  system. 

Report  cards.  The  report  cards  used  in  the  nongraded  system 
differ  in  some  respects  from  those  used  in  the  traditional  grade 
system.  It  would  appear  that  there  are  two  main  differences. 

First,  the  continuous  progress  of  the  child  in  the  system  of  levels 
or  units,  which  feature  a  nongraded  program,  must  be  recorded. 
Second,  instead  of  letter  gradings  to  record  the  pupil's  achieve¬ 
ment  a  system  of  using  numbers,  check  marks,  or  a  graph  is  employed 
Figures  VI^,  VII'^,  VIII^,  and  IX  ^  illustrate  several  types 
of  report  cards  used  in  nongraded  school  systems.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  complete  report  card  is  not  given.  Only  the  section 
concerned  with  showing  the  progression  of  the  child  through  the 
various  levels  is  illustrated. 

FIGURE  VI 

REPORTING  PROGRESS  BY  MEANS  OF  A  GRAPH 


There  are  3  steps  in 
each  grade.  The  red  line 
indicates  your  child's 
progress  to  date. 


45 

Cleveland  Public  Schools,  General  Features  of  the  Graded 
Plan  for  the  Primary  Division,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1952,  p.  1. 

46 

Youngstown  Public  Schools,  Report  Card,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

47 

Coffee  County  Schools,  Report  Card,  Douglas,  Georgia. 

48 

Villa  Grove  Public  Schools,  Report  Card,  Villa  Grove, 
Illinois . 
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FIGURE  VII 


PAGE  TWO,  OF  THE  YOUNGSTOWN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  REPORT  CARD 
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FIGURE  VIII 


PAGE  TWO, 


OF  THE  COFFEE  COUNTY  SCHOOLS  REPORT  CARD 


NUN-GRADED  CLASSES 
Explanation  of  marks: 

( 1) — Good  Work;  (2) — Acceptable  V’~rk  (3i— l  i.snM*  .irtoiv  W<>  k 

SKILL  SUBJECTS 

Heading.  Language,  and  Arithmetic  are  tools  used  throughout  Hie  (or 
gathering  information,  and  In  communicating  with  others  Beglnn  n« 
with  pre-book  activities,  the  foundation  for  these  Is  laid  In  an  orde  ly 
way  The  Instructional  levels  are  Indicated  on  this  report  by  listing  the 
.T*  *.n  lc"ch‘nK  skills  The  child  will  progress  from  one 

e\el  to  the  next  as  fast  as  he  can  So  that  parents  may  ki  ow  both  the 

!eve e : n n » ti n n Qi °f  WOlk  the,lr  chUd  u  dolnK-  the  teacher  will  recoid 
“S?-1  .*5e  spafe  °PP°sl,e  the  book  used  In  regular  Instruction 
al  periods  Wide  Independent  rending  In  supplementary  and  library  books 

to  IinstmcUonalSworkhten  lendlnK  8kllUl  but  lhe  reP°rt  bclow  18  confined 
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New— Friends  and  Neighbors, 
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New — More  Friends  and 
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Tlie  use  of  letter  grading  to  mark  a  pupils  achievement 
appears  to  receive  little  support  in  nongraded  programs.  It 
is  argued  that, 

The  idea  that  letter  grades  give  the  parent 
a  more  complete  understanding  of  the  child’ s 
work  is  a  fallacy.  There  are  just  as  many 
interpretations  of  the  meaning  of  A,  B, 
and  5*  as  there  are  parents  and  teachers, 

Instead,  the  use  of  numbers,  check  marks,  or  a  graph  in 
the  appropriate  spaces  is  employed. 

In  summary,  the  reporting  systems  usaa  in  nongraded  scnool 
programs  differ  from  those  employed  in  graded  programs  in  two 
main  respects  -  the  method  or  marking  the  system  of  levels  ana 
the  use  of  numbers,  check  inarms,  or  graphs  ratner  than  letter 
grading. 


PhOIlOTiOB  PnAUTICBS 

Promotion  practices  in  a  nongxaded  system  are  based  on 
the  continuous  achievement  progress  described  previously  in 
this  chapter.  Further  evidence  shows  that  some  systems  promote 
at  irregular  intervals  while  others  place  limits  on  the  amount 
of  progress  which  can  be  made  in  a  given  school  year. 

Since,  "under  the  Unit  System,  there  is  the  concept  of  one 
continuous  progress  from  the  time  the  cmld  starts  to  school,"50 
then  a  pupil  is,  "neither  promoted  nor  failed...  In  September 
he  moves  on  from  the  stage  of  learning  and  development  reached 
in  June."53-1-  This  concept  is  further  indicate!  oy  the  statement, 


49 

Coffee  County  Primary  Scnools,  Bulletin, Douglas,  Georgia.  o.9. 
ou 

Hamilton  Public  Scnools,  op.  cit. ,  p.9. 

51 

Grosse  Pointe  Puuxic  Schools,  o.o,  pit.. 
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Those  children  who,  under  the  old  system  of 
grading,  would  have  been  retained  at  the  end 
of  the  school  year  due  to  immaturity,  insuf¬ 
ficient  academic  progress,  or  other  factors,  can 
now  be  taken  along  with  their  peers,  re -grouped 
and  worked  with  according  to  their  social  devel¬ 
opment  and  academic  needs. 52 

The  school  systems  of  Kingston,  Ontario  and  Warren, 

Michigan  exemplify  the  plan  of  promoting  at  irregular  intervals. 

The  promotion  policy  in  Kingston  is  stated  as. 

Promotions  to  the  next  unit  are  made  at  any 
time  during  the  year,  whenever  the  pupil 
demonstrates  that  he  is  in  command  of  the 
work  of  a  unit. 53 

In  Warren,  Michigan,  "a  child  moves  ahead  in  the  Level  System 

without  regard  to  specific  times  in  the  school  year."5^ 

Other  nongraded  school  systems,  such  as  Kindersley, 

Saskatchewan,  limit  the  time  of  year  when  promotion  may  take 

place.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  type  of  promotion  refers 

to  groups  of  units  which  constitute  a  division  of  work.  For 

example.  Units  1-2-3  and  Units  4-5-6.  It  is  stated  that. 

Promotion  from  division  to  division,  however, 
will  only  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  spring 
term,  unless  very  exceptional  circumstances 
occur. 55 


52 

Hawthorne  School  District,  op.  cit. ,  p.  3« 

53 

Kingston  Public  Schools,  op.  cit. ,  p.75» 

54 

M.  Carlson  and  H.  Roche,  op.  cit. ,  p.  i. 

55 

Kindersley  School  Unit  No.  34,  op.  cit, ,  p.  2. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  RECORDS 

It  has  been  noted  previously  in  this  chapter  that  the 
nongraded  plan  is  an  administrative  system  in  which  progressive 
steps,  or  levels,  are  substituted  for  the  present  grade  nomen¬ 
clature  as  a  means  of  classifying  pupils  for  instructional  pur¬ 
poses.  It  would  seem  to  be  indicated,  therefore,  that  admin¬ 
istrative  records  in  a  nongraded  system  play  an  essential  role 
in  the  successful  operation  of  such  a  program.  As  one  school 
system  has  noted,  "Our  plan  calls  for  more  record  keeping  than 
we  did  in  the  graded."^ 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  each  child  moves  through  the 
nongraded  program  as  an  individual.  Up-to-date  records  concern 
ing  all  facets  of  a  pupil's  development  would  appear  to  be 
necessary  in  order  that  his  progress  may  be  efficiently  and 
effectively  assessed  and  regulated  throughout  his  school 
career. 

Analysis  of  the  material  received  reveals  that  nongraded 
school  systems  have  devised  a  number  of  administrative  records 
to  facilitate  this  process. 

One  type  is  commonly  known  as  the  Principal's  Organization 
Chart.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  assign  workable  groups  of 
pupils  to  the  individual  teacher  in  order  that  each  teacher 
has  a  fair  classroom  load.  The  chart  serves  an  additional 
purpose  by  recording  the  total  number  of  pupils  who  are  grouped 


56 

Grosse  Pointe  Public  Schools,  op.  clt. .  p.  4. 
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in  a  particular  unit.  Figure  X  illustrates  the  chart  used 
in  the  Belleville  Public  Schools. 

A  further  record  is  the  Teachers1  Class  Record.  This  admin¬ 
istrative  form  serves  two  purposes.  One  is  to  record  and  check 
periodically  the  unit  progress  of  the  pupils  toward  determined 
goals.  The  other  purpose  is  to  provxue  information  for  the 
principal  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  which  will  assist  him 
in  organi zing  classes  for  next  September.  This  type  of  record 
is  illustrated  from  the  Edmonton  Public  Schools  in  Figure  XI. 

Yet  another  chart  is  the  Classification  Record.  The 
essential  purpose  of  this  chart  is  to  record  the  testing  and 
observation  by  teachers,  in  consultation  with  their  principal, 
to  determine  the  relative  rates  at  which  pupils  can  be  expected 
to  progress  in  succeeding  years.  Figure  XLI  illustrates  the 
chart  in  use  in  the  Edmonton  Public  Schools. 

Also  used  is  a  Pupil  Planning  Form.  This  type  of  record 
is  of  value  to  nongraded  systems  who  lay  stress  on  chronological 
age  as  a  basis  for  continuous  progression.  Superintendent 
L.  A.  Kells  of  the  Belleville  Public  Scnools  explains  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  planning  form  by  stating, 

Our  attitude  toward  planning  the  child1 s  program 
is  expressed  with  the  emphasis  on  the  words,  "should 
be  planned,  not  just  allowed  to  happen".  A  chart 
of  progress  is  made  for  ever^  cm Id  near  the  end 
of  the  first  year  (Kindergarten).  The  Principal  and 
all  members  of  the  Primary  Division  are  asked  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  development  of  these  charts,  first  to 
bring  to  bear  on  each  child’s  program  several  ideas, 
and,  second,  to  assure  that  the  child  becomes  known 
to  several  teachers  early  in  his  school  life.  The 
program  selected  for  the  child  is  subject  to  revision 
as  required.57 


57 

n.  A.  Kells,  Superintendent,  getter.  Belleville,  Ontario, 

1957. 
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CHART  SHOWING  SUMMARY  OF  ENROLMENT  AT  SCHOOL  OPENING 
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In  the  Planning  Chart  used  in  the  Belleville  Public  Schools, 
illustrated  in  Figure  XIII,  the  following  explanation  of  the 
marking  procedures  and  terms  employed  is  noted.  In  the  UNIT 
column  one  of  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  is  circled  to  indicate 
the  test  rating  of  the  child.  The  PLAN  column  is  used  v/hen 
health,  physical  development,  social  problems,  and  other  related 
items  seem  to  indicate  that  some  plan  other  than  normal  should 
be  attempted.  The  TYPE  column  is  used  to  indicate  the  age  re¬ 
quirements  under  which  the  child  should  be  progressing  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  ability.  The  REVIS-  column  is  used  v/hen  the  teacher 
and  principal  agree  that  the  original  plan  devised  for  the  pupil 
is  not  meeting  the  needs  of  the  child  and  that  a  revision  is 
required. 

In  addition,  a  Reading  Progress  Chart  is  used,  particularly 
in  those  nongraded  systems  which  are  based  on  reading  achievement 
only.  The  purpose  of  this  fora  is  to  record  the  progress  of  a 
child  as  he  progresses  through  the  assigned  readers  which 
constitute  each  level,  or  unit,  of  achievement.  Figure  XIV 
illustrates  the  fora  used  in  the  Van  Dyke  Level  System  of  Warren, 
Hichigan. 

The  forms  which  are  illustrated  would  appear  to  be  the  major 
types  in  use  in  a  nongraded  system.  These,  together  with  the 
Cumulative  Record  Card,  which  has  become  standardized  in  most 
school  systems,  and  minor  forms  and  records  necessitated  by 
local  requirements  usually  constitute  the  administrative  records 

of  a  nongraded  system. 
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FIGURE  XIII 

PLANNING  CHART  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  PUPILS 
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SO IE  ARLA3  OB  DOTICULTY 

It  was  stated  in  Chapter  I  that  the  nongraded  school  system 
is  no  panacea.  Problems  relating  to  various  areas  in  implement¬ 
ing  and  carrying  out  the  nongraded  program  are  reported  by 
several  school  systems.  A  survey  conducted  by  Goodlad  and 
Anderson58  lists  twenty  such  problems  in  order  of  their  fre¬ 
quency. 

Several  of  these  same  problems  were  noted  in  the  programs 
surveyed  in  this  study.  The  main  areas  of  difficulty  appear 
to  centre  around  the  acceptance  of  the  plan  by  the  teaching 
staff,  the  attitude  of  parents  towards  the  plan,  the  teaching 
procedures  to  be  employed,  and  effective  pupil  classification 
and  placement. 

The  Teaching  Staff.  Six  school  systems  reported  that  the 
nongraded  plan  could  not  be  successful  unless  the  teaching  staff, 
including  administrators,  accepted  the  philosophy  of  continuous 
progress  under  the  nongraded  system.  Superintendent  L.A.  Kells 
writes, 

The  school  principal  must  be  convinced  of  the 
workability  and  value  of  the  programme  and  the 
teacher  must  grow  with  its  development  and  become 
the  promoter  and  operator  of  its  eventual  form 
and  content. 59 


58 

J. I. Goodlad  and  H.H.  Anderson,  op.  cit.,  p.  172. 

59 


1957 


Superintendent  L.  A.  Kells,  Letter,  Belleville,  Ontario, 
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This  is  substantiated  by  the  statement  in  the  Park  Forest 
bulletin  that. 

The  entire  faculty  of  a  school  must  accept  the 
philosophy  of  the  continuous  learning  program  for 
every  child.  Unless  the  faculty  does  accept  the 
philosophy  within  which  each  teacher  becomes  an 
expert  with  respect  to  children  of  similar  matur¬ 
ity,  the  real  objectives  of  the  program  may  be 
sacrificed. 6° 

Finally,  J.  F.  Lindsey,  a  principal  in  the  Linda  School  District, 
writes,  "The  program  can  break  down  without  a  staff  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  do  continual  explanation,  evaluation,  and  study". 

Attitude  of  parents.  Parental  understanding  and  co-operation 
would  appear  to  be  of  major  importance.  It  is  suggested  that, 

"a  constant  parent-education  program  must  be  maintained,  es¬ 
pecially  for  those  parents  who  come  into  the  plan  each  year 
from  kindergarten,"^2  and  that,  "the  program  can  break  down  if 

no  effort  is  made  to  keep  parents  well  informed  of  the  school’s 

ii  ^"3  64 

instructional  program  Goodlad  and  Anderson  suggest  that 

parental  support  would  seem  to  be  assured  if  the  staff  can  show 
how  the  nongraded  school  solves  some  of  the  problems  which 
parents  themselves  have  experienced.  Unless  parents  can  be 
convinced  of  the  soundness  of  the  nongraded  program  a  major 
area  of  difficulty  is  presented. 


60 

Park  Forest  Public  Schools,  op.  cit. ,  p.  7. 

61 

J.  F.  Lindsey,  Principal,  Letter,  Linda,  California,  1959* 

62 

Grosse  Pointe  Public  Schools,  op.  cit. ,  p.  5. 

63 

J.  F.  Lindsey,  op.  cit. 
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J.  I.  Goodlad  and  R.  H.  Anderson,  op.  cit. ,  p.  183. 
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Teaching  procedure.  The  individual  teacher  may  present 

some  problems.  A  statement  in  a  bulletin  of  the  Edmonton 

Public  Schools  suggests  that, 

With  goals  set  for  each  pupil  in  terms  of  a  given 
number  of  units  to  cover  each  year,  there  is  a 
very  real  danger  that  the  teacher  might  become 
preoccupied  with  the  attainment  of  these  goals  in 
the  relatively  narrow  area  in  which  they  operate 
and  lose  sight  of  some  of  the_other  equally  im¬ 
portant  aims  of  the  program. 00 

In  addition,  a  common  difficulty  is  reported  by  Carlson  and 

Roche  to  the  effect  that,  "there  were  also  a  few  teachers 

who  were  still  unable  to  recognize  the  opportune  time  to 

accelerate  or  slow  down  a  child’s  program."  Finally, 

the  difficulty  of  overcoming  the  graded  concept  in  teaching 

procedures  appears  to  be  one  that  may  cause  concern.  This 

is  revealed  in  the  statement  that. 

Within  the  Primary  School  itself,  teachers  must 
no  longer  regard  themselves  as  teachers  of  a 
specific  grade  level  with  preconceived  notions 
that  all  children  should  achieve  equally  uecause 
they  are  the  same  chronological  age  or  because 
they  have  the  same  placement. 


§f. 

Edmonton  Puolic  Schools,  Comments  in  Regard  to 
Eodif ications  Being  Made  in  the  Grade  System  of  Organization , 

Edmonton,  Alberta,  p.o. 

66 

H.  Carlson  and  H.  Roche,  op.  cit.,  pp.  rl-12. 

67 

Park  Forest  Puolic  Schools,  op.  cit..  p.  8. 
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Puvil  placement,  A  large  school  system  operating  a  non- 
graded  program  would  appear  to  have  difficulty  in  correctly 
accounting  for  each  pupil.  As  information  from  the  Inter¬ 
national  Palls  Public  Schools  system  indicates,  "in  a  system 
as  large  as  ours  an  accounting  for  each  individual  pupil  to 
make  sure  he  is  correctly  placed  is  a  difficult  problem". 

In  conclusion,  Goodlad  and  Anderson^  report  that  some  non- 
graded  school  systems  encountered  difficulty  in  attempting 
to  group  and  classify  pupils  into  their  proper  placement  in 
the  program. 

In  summary,  Chapter  IV  has  attempted  to  show  how  a  no n- 
graded  system  endeavors  to  overcome  3ome  of  the  practices 
characterizing  the  rigid  application  of  the  graded  school 
concept.  Eight  characteristic  features  of  a  nongraaed  pro¬ 
gram  were  dealt  with,  using  the  material  supplied  from 
various  school  systems  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
chapter  was  concluded  with  a  survey  of  some  of  the  areas  of 
difficulty  encountered  in  implementing  a  nongraded  program. 


68 

International  Palls  Public  Schools*  op.  cit.*  p.7. 
69 

J.I.  Goodlad  and  R#  H.  Anderson,  op.  cit.,  p.  172. 
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CHAPTER  V 

APPRAISAL  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

It  is  now  possible  to  attempt  an  appraisal  of  nongraded 
elementary  school  programs.  In  this  final  chapter  no  effort 
will  be  made  to  repeat  the  details  of  those  programs  upon 
which  this  appraisal,  and  the  resulting  recommendations,  are 
based. 


APPRAISAL 

Eight  major  dimensions  of  nongraded  elementary  school 
programs  were  singled  out  for  special  consideration.  The 
eight  dimensions  selected  were:  pupil  classification,  pupil 
selection,  pupil  grouping,  curriculum  organization,  pupil 
evaluation,  reporting,  promotion  practices,  and  administrative 
records.  These  dimensions  were  considered  to  be  major  areas 
in  which  modifications  of  the  graded  program  appeared  to  be 
taking  place  in  order  to  implement  the  concept  of  continuous 
growth  underlying  nongraded  programs. 

Pupil  classification.  As  was  noted  in  Chapter  IV  nongraded 
programs  classify  pupils  for  instructional  purposes  into  a 
number  of  progressive  steps,  or  levels.  In  a  number  of  these 
programs  the  basis  for  this  classification  is  achievement  in 
reading.  This  narrow  basis  of  classification  would  seem  to 
attach  greater  importance  to  reading  than  any  other  aspect  of 
the  school’s  curriculum.  It  might  be  argued,  however,  that 
the  school  has  a  larger  responsibility  than  simply  to  teach 
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children  how  to  read,  and  that  grow ^  in  other  skills,  under¬ 
standings,  and  attitudes  also  deserves  attention.  More  spe¬ 
cifically,  the  classification  is  in  terms  of  specific  reading 
comprehension  and  vocabulary  skills.  While  these  two  skills 
are  essential  elements  in  the  complex  process  which  is  called 
reading,  they  are  not  in  and  of  themselves  reading.  As  a 
result,  the  actual  basis  for  classification  is  extremely  narrow. 
It  may  be,  therefore,  that  this  leu^y  t,o  an  overemphasis  in 
instruction  upon  the  development  of  comprehension  and  vocabulary 
skills  in  reading  and  a  neglect  of  other  aspects  of  reading 
instruction.  Moreover,  it  may  also  ohat  other  subjects  in 
the  curriculum  are  also  slighted  and  not  given  the  attention 
which  they  deserve. 

Some  of  these  objections  appear  to  be  overcome  to  some  extent 
in  those  programs  which  endeavor  to  take  into  account  achieve¬ 
ment  in  other  areas  such  as  arithmetic  and  spelling,  as  well  as 
social-personal  development  factors,  in  their  classification 
schemes,  nonetheless,  it  would  appear  that  the  methods  of  pupil 
classification  presently  employed  in  nongraded  programs  require 
further  modification  and  refinement,  in  order  to  account  more 
effectively  for  the  inter-individual  and  intra-individual 
differences  among  elementary  school  children  and  to  give  appro¬ 
priate  emphasis  to  all  aspects  of  the  course  of  studies. 

It  would  appear  also  that  there  is  still  a  great  tendency 
to  think  in  terms  of  grade  when  establishing  the  steps,  or 
levels,  in  a  nongraded  program.  In  many  instances  it  was  ob¬ 
served  that  the  traditional  grades  were  simply  subdivided  into 
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smaller  units.  As  a  result,  there  may  ue  a  tendency  for  scnool 
workers  to  equate  a  number  of  these  units  v/ith  a  grade  and  treat 
them  accordingly.  If  tnis  should  occur  then  the  longitudinal 
view  of  a  child1 s  development,  underlying  the  concept  of  con¬ 
tinuous  progress,  may  be  lost.  Tnus,  x.istead  01  a  nongraded 
program  oxie  may  have  only  a  more  complex  version  of  the  graded 
system. 

Honetneiess,  the  way  in  which  pupxrs  are  classinea  in  these 
programs  does  appear  to  provide  an  organizational  framework  in 
which  the  goal  of  continuous  pupil  progress,  in  accordance  with 
individual  abilities,  needs,  and  interests,  is  likely  to  be 
attainable. 

Pupil  selection.  It  was  noted  that  nongraded  programs 
relied  heavily  on  standardized  intelligence  and  achievement 
tests  plus  the  judgment  of  the  classroom  teacher  in  an  effort 
to  secure  data  and  establish  criteria  to  aid  in  pupil  selection. 

Typically,  intelligence  is  measured  by  tests  with  a  rather 
high  verbal  loading.  As  a  result,  what  is  measured  may  be  a 
child’s  experience  rather  than  his  basic  intelligence.  To  offset 
this  possibility,  and  to  increase  the  validity  of  the  assessment 
of  intelligence,  it  would  appear  desirable  to  employ  also  the 
score  obtained  on  a  non-verbal  type  of  intelligence  test  as  a 
basis  for  selection.  Similarly,  it  may  be  that  the  achievement 
tests  employed  may  yield  information  a,bout  only  one  or  two 
aspects  of  knowledge  or  skill  in  a  given  subject.  Thus,  more 
than  one  standardized  test  of  achievement  may  need  to  be  used 
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to  give  a  fair  picture  of  the  child's  total  proficiency  in  any 
given  area. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  heavy  reliance  on  teacher 
judgment  in  assessing  the  social-personal  development  of  the 
pupil.  Human  behavior  and  values  are  not  easily  judged.  If 
these  kinds  of  judgments  are  to  be  a  valid  base  upon  which  to 
build  selection  procedures,  it  would  seem  imperative  that  the 
person  making  these  judgments  be  professionally  competent. 
Obviously  such  a  level  of  competence  is  not  to  be  found  amongst 
all  elementary  teachers.  Thus,  more  careful  guidance  to  the 
teacher  in  assessing  social-personal  development,  than  was 
observed  in  the  nongraded  programs  examined,  appears  to  be 
needed.  'This  might  be  accomplished  through  the  development  of 
checklists,  the  provision  of  consultative  help,  and  the  use  of 
auxiliary  services. 

It  has  been  recognized  by  several  nongraded  systems  that 
provision  for  an  observational  year,  in  which  to  record  and 
assess  pertinent  data  before  assigning  a  pupil  to  a  particular 
achievement  group,  is  of  major  importance.  In  this  respect, 
the  introduction  of  a  kindergarten  year  in  the  school  program 
would  appear  to  serve  a  useful  purpose,  among  other  things, 
as  an  observation  year  before  the  pupil  enters  the  first  year 
of  his  formal  schooling.  However,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  such 
assessment  and  observation  are  provided  for  on  a  continual  basis 
in  most  nongraded  programs.  This  continuing  assessment  is 
deemed  necessary  to  provide  for  possible  re-classification 
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of  the  pupil  due  to  any  errors  of  judgment  In  the  original 
selection. 

One  problem  for  which  no  apparent  satisfactory  solution 
exists  is  that  posed  by  the  transfer  student.  Little  dis¬ 
advantage  likely  accrues  to  the  pupil  who  transfers  from  a 
nongraded  to  a  graded  program.  However,  the  pupil  who  transfers 
from  a  graded  program  into  a  nongraded  one  may  experience  some 
difficulty  in  making  appropriate  adjustments.  While  immediate 
selection  and  placement  of  such  incoming  pupils  may  be  desirable 
in  order  to  avoid  loss  of  time,  provisions  for  continuing  ob¬ 
servations  and  re-assessment  appear  necessary  to  insure  his  ef¬ 
fective  placement  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Pupil  grouping.  It  has  been  noted  previously  that  there 
appears  to  be  no  common  basis  for  grouping  pupils  in  a  nongraded 
system.  While  some  schools  use  the  single  factor  of  reading 
ability  others  employ  a  multi-factor  approach.  Many  of  the 
weaknesses  and  strengths  of  these  two  approaches  have  been 
dealt  with  in  the  section  on  classification.  However,  there 
appear  to  be  some  further  aspects  which  require  consideration. 

Teacher  reaction  to  the  type  of  group,  or  groups,  assigned 
to  a  particular  room  may  be  the  cause  of  some  concern.  Should 
a  teacher  be  assigned  a  superior,  normal,  slow,  or  a  combination 
of  these  groups?  Unless  this  difficulty  can  be  resolved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  teaching  staff  it  could  conceivably  result 
in  a  lack  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  some  staff  members 
and  so  cause  a  breakdown  in  the  successful  operation  of  a 
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nongraded  program.  Moreover,  it  would  appear  that  with  two 
rather  divergent  groups  to  instruct  the  teacher  must  attempt 
some  individualization  of  instruction  rather  than  resort  to  a 
total  class  teaching  situation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  scheme 
of  providing  each  classroom  with  two  divergent  groups  would 
seem  to  avoid  the  danger  of  complete  segregation,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  slow  learner.  In  addition,  because  of  the 
apparent  homogeneous  nature  of  the  pupil  population  in  a  class¬ 
room  the  total  range  of  individual  differences  with  which  the 
teacher  has  to  deal  may  be  reduced.  This,  in  turn,  would 
provide  more  easily  instructed  groups  for  the  teacher. 

In  total,  the  emphasis  on  pupil  grouping  in  a  nongraded 
program  would  seem  to  offer  greater  flexibility  in  the  handling 
of  pupils  of  widely  differing  abilities  than  is  possible  under 
a  rigid  grade  system. 

Curriculum  organization.  The  data  surveyed  in  Chapter  IV 
revealed  that  the  course  of  studies  of  a  nongraded  program  does 
not  differ  materially  from  that  of  a  traditional  graded  program. 
In  many  of  the  nongraded  programs  studied,  the  content  of  the 
curriculum  used  in  the  previous  graded  structure  was  merely 
divided  into  convenient  sections  to  correspond  to  a  unit,  or 
level,  of  instruction.  Such  a  re-packaging  of  content  assumes 
that  it  was  not  the  content  of  the  graded  program  which  was 
inappropriate  but  rather  when  and  how  it  was  taught.  It  also 
assumes  that  all  children  should  learn  the  same  thing,  but 
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It  may  well  be  that,  since  children  differ  so  widely  in 
abilities,  needs,  and  interests  that  there  should  be  some 
consideration  given  to  providing  different  content  material 
to  different  groups  of  pupils.  If  this  does  not  seem  feasible, 
then  some  measure  of  difference  in  teaching  methods  and  materials 
would  appear  to  merit  serious  attention. 

Curriculum  continuity  and  sequence  in  nongraded  programs 
also  appears  to  pose  a  problem.  A3  pupils  shift  from  one 
group  to  another  there  is  no  guarantee  that  learning  will  be 
continuous.  The  continuing  teacher  plan,  or  a  system  of 
teacher  cycling,  appears  to  offer  the  best  solution  to  the 
problem  at  this  time. 

Another  area  of  concern  in  curriculum  organization  appears 
to  be  the  reluctance  of  some  teachers  to  change  their  established 
practices  to  utilize  new  methods  or  materials.  A  comprehensive 
in-service  training  would  appear  to  be  one  method  of  overcoming 
this  difficulty. 

An  encouraging  development,  particularly  in  Canadian 
nongraded  programs,  is  the  extension  of  the  nongraded  curriculum 
to  embrace  other  skill  subjects  in  addition  to  reading.  It 
would  seem  only  logical  to  assume  that  future  nongraded  pro¬ 
grams  will  extend  their  course  of  studies  to  encompass  the 
entire  elementary  school  program. 
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Pu'oil  evaluation.  As  was  indicated  in  Chapter  IV  pupils 
are  usually  evaluated  in  terms  of  an  individual  standard.  This 
use  of  an  individual  standard  would  appear  to  have  the  advantage 
of  evaluating  a  child  in  terms  of  his  own  capabilities  rather 
than  on  a  group  basis.  In  this  manner  a  child  is  not  penalized 
for  not  achieving  what  he  is  incapable  of  achieving.  This,  in 
turn,  could  conceivably  result  in  higher  motivation,  especially 
for  the  slow  learner  and  a  renewed  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
superior  child. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  use  of  an  individual  standard 
gives  rise  to  certain  problems.  One  of  these  would  appear  to 
be  that  a  false  impression  could  be  obtained  of  a  child’s  abil¬ 
ity  based  on  his  effort  in  school.  If  he  is  progressing  at 
his  maximum  capacity  at  all  times,  as  is  suggested  by  the 
philosophy  of  the  nongraded  program,  there  is  no  way  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  3low  learner  from  the  superior  child;  whereas  in 
a  group  evaluation  the  differential  is  much  more  apparent. 

It  is  conceivable  that  parents,  especially  of  slow  learners, 
could  be  given  a  false  impression  of  their  child’s  ability. 

The  broad  multi-factor  approach  to  evaluation  employed  in 
some  nongraded  programs  appears  to  be  much  more  defensible  than 
the  single-factor,  usually  reading  achievement,  approach  in 
others.  Obviously,  a  comprehensive,  well-balanced  nongraded 
program  has  to  be  concerned  with  all  aspects  of  a  pupil’s 
growth,  not  just  his  achievement  in  one  area,  no  matter  how 
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important  this  one  area  may  be  at  a  particular  stage  in  his 
development.  This  concern  with  all  facets  of  a  pupil's  develop¬ 
ment  must  also  be  reflected  in  the  evaluation  procedures  which 
are  used. 

The  emphasis  upon  continuous  evaluation  in  nongraded 
programs  is  to  be  expected.  Since  it  is,  in  itself,  a  con¬ 
tinuous  process,  it  would  appear  only  natural  that  pupil  evalua¬ 
tion  be  continuous  also,  in  order  that  the  pupil's  individual 
needs  may  be  adequately  met  at  any  time  during  his  school  career. 

If  evaluation  is  sporadic,  rather  than  continuous,  the 
diagnosis  of  learning  difficulties  and  the  assessment  of  readi¬ 
ness  for  new  learnings  leading  to  eventual  re-classification  of 
a  pupil  for  instructional  purposes  at  various  times  throughout 
the  school  year  would  be  seriously  impeded. 

It  seems  apparent,  however,  that  in  the  development  of 
nongraded  programs  school  workers  have  made  an  attempt  to  apply 
many  of  the  newer  concepts  and  procedures  related  to  evaluation 
which  are  being  encouraged  in  professional  writing  on  this  subject. 

Reporting.  Two  types  of  reporting  procedures  are  commonly 
used  in  nongraded  programs  -  the  parent-teacher  conference  and 
the  report  card.  A  trend  toward  more  use  of  parent-teacher 
conferences  was  observed.  Encouragement  of  this  trend  seems 
most  desirable.  Close  understanding  and  cooperation  between 
the  home  and  the  school  was  repeatedly  emphasized  as  essential 
to  the  success  of  a  nongraded  program.  Parent-teacher  con¬ 
ferences  afford  an  excellent  means  of  fostering  such  under- 
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standing  and  cooperation. 

The  report  cards  used  in  nongraded  programs  are  typically 
modified  versions  of  those  previously  employed  in  the  graded 
program  which  preceded  them.  The  most  noticeable  change  is 
the  type  of  marking  system  used.  There  is  a  definite  trend 
towards  the  use  of  grephs,  checklists,  or  numbers  based  upon 
a  satisfactory  -  unsatisfactory  dichotomy  in  place  of  percentage 
marks  or  symbolic  letter  grades. 

While  these  changes  in  the  marking  system  may  minimize 
comparisons  and  discourage  competitive  marking,  they  may  be 
less  meaningful  to  pupils  and  their  parents.  To  overcome  this 
lack  of  understanding  of  marking  system  modifications  close 
communication  with  the  home,  the  school,  and  the  child  must 
be  maintained.  This  need  appears  to  further  emphasize  the  de¬ 
sirability  and  importance  of  at  least  supplementing  report 
cards  with  parent-teacher  conferences. 

It  would  seem  that  reporting  procedures  are  in  a  state 
of  flux.  The  need  for  directing  the  minds  of  pupils,  parents, 
and  teachers  away  from  a  meaningless  percentage  mark  or  letter 
grading  toward  the  more  fundamental  objectives  of  education 
has  yet  to  be  solved.  If  reports  can  show  both  weaknesses  and 
strengths  of  all  types  of  learners,  and  at  the  same  time  add 
recommendations  of  ways  in  which  pupils  can  be  helped  to  over¬ 
come  these  weaknesses  and  use  strengths  more  effectively,  then 
reports  may  become  potent  tools  in  the  improvement  of  schools. 
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Promotion  practices.  One  advantage  of  a  nongraded  pro¬ 
gram  is  revealed  in  the  fact  that  tnere  is  no  failure  problem 
with  which  to  contend.  It  would  apeear  that  the  frustrations 
of  the  child,  the  teacher,  and  tne  parent  concerning  the  June 
"failure"  problem  are  eliminated.  In  addition,  the  practice 
of  "skipping",  with  the  possibility  of  missing  essential  basic 
skill  fundamentals,  is  also  overcome. 

The  major  problem  related  to  promotion  practices  appears 
to  be  related  to  the  selection  of  the  appropriate  time  to 
promote  or  move  a  pupil  to  the  next  higher  level  Of  instruction. 
Should  pupils  move  from  one  instructional  group  to  another  at 
the  end  of  each  unit,  or  upon  the  completion  of  a  series  or 
division  of  units?  There  appears  to  be  little  evidence  upon 
which  to  base  such  decisions.  Similarly,  there  seems  to  be 
little  evidence  to  justify  basing  promotions  primarily  upon 
social  maturity  and/or  chronological  age  as  is  the  case  in 
some  of  the  nongraded  programs  surveyed.  Thus,  it  would  seem 
to  be  indicated  that  the  timing  and  bases  for  promotional 
decisions  in  nongraded  programs  need  to  be  further  explored. 

Administrative  records.  At  the  outset  oi  this  study  it 
was  noted  that  the  nongraded  program  is  primarily  an  adminis¬ 
trative  device  designed  to  facilitate  continuous  pupil  progress. 
It  is  logical  to  assume,  therefore,  that  administrative  records 
play  an  important  role  m  the  successful  operation  of  such  a 
system.  .Vith  any  system  ox  scnooling,  administrative  records 
are  time-consuming.  Obviously,  the  introduction  of  a  nongraded 
system  does  nothing  to  lighten  this  phase  of  school  operation. 

In  fact,  it  appears  to  increase  the  amount  of  record  keeping 
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required  of  both  teachers  and  administrators.  One  desirable 
development  in  nongraded  programs  might,  therefore,  be  the 
provision  of  adequate  clerical  assistance  and  the  establishment 
of  certain  standardized  record-keeping  procedures  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  smooth  functioning  of  the  program. 

In  the  final  analysis  it  would  seem  that  a  nongraded 
program  for  elementary  school  children  offers  three  major 
advantages  over  the  traditional  graded  school.  First,  the 
nongraded  school  provides  a  single,  unbroken,  learning  con¬ 
tinuum  through  which  pupils  progress  without  having  to  hurdle 
predetermined  barriers.  Second,  the  nongraded  program  en¬ 
courages  continuous,  individual  pupil  progress  with  each  child 
of  a  given  ability  being  provided  with  an  opportunity  to  work 
at  his  maximum  capacity.  Third,  the  nongraded  school  encourages 
flexibility  in  pupil  grouping,  with  each  pupil  being  placed  in 
a  group  best  suited  to  his  abilities,  attainments,  and  general 
maturity. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  findings  of  this  survey  and  analysis  give  rise  to  the 
following  recommendation  concerning  the  development  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  nongraded  elementary  school  programs: 

1.  That  a  comparative  study  of  pupil  achievement  and  social- 
personal  development  in  nongraded  and  graded  programs  be  under¬ 
taken  in  an  effort  to  assess  the  relative  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  nongraded  programs. 
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2.  That  existing  selection  and  classification  policies 
and  practices  be  re-examined  with  a  view  to  clarifying  the 
bases  for  selection  and  classification  decisions  and  insuring 
the  most  effective  placement  for  each  child. 

3.  That  the  scope  of  nongraded  programs  be  broadened  in 
an  effort  to  provide  for  continuous  progress  in  all  aspects 
of  a  child’s  development. 

4.  That  attention  be  given  to  the  development  of  dif¬ 
ferentiated  curricula,  and  special  methods  and  materials, 
designed  to  facilitate  individualized  instruction  so  that  the 
educational  needs  of  all  children  may  be  more  effectively  met. 

5.  That  school  workers  responsible  for  the  pre-service 
and  in-service  education  of  teachers  develop  programs  to  help 
teachers  better  assess  and  meet  the  individualized  instructional 
needs  of  their  pupils  with  a  view  to  enriching  the  educational 
experience  of  each  child. 

6.  That  present  marking  and  reporting  practices  be  reviewed 
in  an  effort  to  develop  procedures  which  will  clearly  reveal 
the  nature  and  extent  of  a  child’s  educational  progress. 

7.  That  consideration  be  given  to  the  use  of  some  type  of 
continuing  teacher  plan  as  a  means  of  insuring  greater  sequence 
and  continuity  in  the  learning  experiences  of  each  child. 

8.  That  current  promotion  policies  and  practices  be  further 
analyzed  with  a  view  to  clarifying  the  bases  and  timing  of  pro¬ 
motional  or  re-classification  decisions. 
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9.  That  experimentation  with  various  methods  of  pupil 
grouping  be  undertaken  in  an  effort  to  ascertain  their  relative 
merits,  thereby  improving  the  grouping  procedures  presently 
employed. 

10.  That  consideration  be  given  to  the  establishment  of  a 
kindergarten  observational  year  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
careful  selection  and  classification  of  pupils  for  a  nongraded 
program. 

11.  That  an  attempt  be  made  to  minimize  and  standardize 

the  record-keeping  required  of  teachers  so  that  they  may  devote 
an  increasing  proportion  of  their  time  and  energy  to  instruc¬ 
tional  tasks. 

12.  That  an  experimental  nongraded  program  be  introduced 
in  selected  junior  high  schools  with  a  view  to  assessing  its 
desirability  at  this  level. 
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